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THE POLICY OF CONCILIATION. 


RESIDENT HAYES gave expression to 
P a sentiment which reverberated over 
the whole country, and found an echo 
in every honest man’s heart, when he said 
in his inaugural speech that he served his 
party best who served his country best. 
Acting in conformity with this senti- 
ment, the President appears to have been 
sincerely impressed with the idea that the 
best way to conciliate the opposition is to 
treat his political antagonists with even- 
handed justice and impartiality. His 
policy thus far, it must be admitted, has 
been attended with brilliant success, and 
no better evidence need be desired that he 
has accomplished the purpose for which he 
was striving than the popular approval of 
the appointment of ex-Senator Key, of 
Tennessee, to the position of Postmaster- 
General, and of Frederick Douglass to the 
office of Marshal of the Distriet of Colum- 
bia. To do these two things required a 
boldness and decision of. character that 
showed cither utter recklessness or a 
degree of wisdom and courage which could 
only be justified by events. The events 
have, happily, justified the boldness of the 
President. A sturdy opposition might 
well have been expected on the part of 
Northern Republicans to the nomination 
of ex-Senator Key, a Democrat and an ex- 
Confederate commander; but the propriety 
of his nomination was instantly conceded, 
the only opposition to him coming from a 
few extremists on the Democratic side of 
the Senate. The nomination of Douglass, 
who was once a slave in Maryland, to the 
honorable and lucrative position of Marshal 
of the District of Columbia, was calculated 
to rouse the bitterest animosities of the old 
Democratic Party, but it was responded to 
by an old Democrat of the district, who 
offered himself as one of the sureties of 
Douglass, and Southern Senators voted for 
this confirmation with alacrity. 

Thus far the policy of conciliation has 
worked like a charm; but there is always 
danger when a man attempts to conciliate 
his enemies that the result will be an alien- 
ation and irritation of his friends. The 
policy of President Hayes has worked dif- 
ferently, and both his political opponents 
and supporters are alike pleased, or at 
least profess to be, with his policy. 

But it is as yet rather soon to form a 
judgment of the President’s policy. It has 
not been fully developed, and the crucial 
test will be the treatment of the Southern 
question. In this direction there is a halt. 
The President hesitates to acton his own 
conviction, and an appeal to his Cabinet 
leaves him in doubt how to proceed. It is 
a grave question, the gravest and most 
perplexing that will be likely to come be- 
fore him during his four years of office. 
What shall be done with the South? So 
far as the States of Georgia, North Caro- 
lina, Virginia, Texas, Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi are involved, the answer is easy 
enough. Let them alone. But the diffi- 
culty lies with Louisiana and South Caro- 
lina. There are rival Governments in those 
two States, and the President must decide 
which of the two justice demands shall be 
recognized. In order to arrive at a just 
decision, he has determined to send a Com- 
mission of Inquiry to Louisiana, and to wait 
a while in respect to South Carolina. In 
the meanwhile trade suffers, and the un- 
certainty of the future has a very damaging 
effect upon the general prosperity of the 
South. What adds to the embarrassment 
of the Administration, is the circumstance 
that the neglect of the last Congress to 
pass the Appropriation Bills for the pay- 





Ist of June; and when Congress is in ses- 
sion the whole subject of Southern recon- 
ciliation will inevitably come before it, 
and the President must necessarily con- 
form to the will of Congress. We presume 
that this may be accepted as the explanation 
of what might otherwise have been the 
action of the President in his attempt to 
conciliate the South. What his individual 
opinion on the subject may be is not very 
clear. He is understood to have sub- 
mitted the question to his Cabinet, and a 
majority decided that it was inexpedient 
at present to withdraw the military forces 
from Louisiana and South Carolina. He 
acts with the majority of his constitutional 
advisers, and in so doing his prudence 
must be commended. 

There is another most essential point 
where there can be no danger of disappoint- 
ing public expectation, in respect to which 
the President appears disposed to act inde- 
pendently,and where he is pretty sure of con- 
ciliating the leading men of each party by 
acting justly, and that is in relation to 
removals and appointments. It does not 
demand much sagacity nor boldness to 
meet the popular wishes in this respect. 
To conciliate a hungry office-seeker who 
bases his claims to consideration on his 
partisan services, except by yielding to his 
wishes would be, altogether impossible, 
and no President necd think of doing it. 
Senator Cameron, of Pennsylvania, who had 
been elected for three terms, and’ who 
knows, if any man does, what a rapacious 
animal the ordinary office-hunter is, said, 
after he had resigned his office, that he had 
led a dog’s life in attempting to satisfy 
ungrateful office-seekers. To conciliate this 
very numerous class of citizens would not 
be possible, and President Hayes has made 
no attempt to do it. He is satisfied with 
conciliating the more limited class of 
office-holders by announcing as his policy 
tu.at nobody will be removed except for 
cause, and no one promoted except for 
merit. This announcement has proved very 
conciliatory to the people at large, and it 
ought to be regarded by our representatives 
in Congress as a special dispensation for 
their comfort. The practice that has ob- 
tained for tho last forty years of giving the 
disposition of offices to the member of 
Congress in whose district they were 
located has been demoralizing to the public 
service, anda source of constant annoyance 
to Scnators and Representatives. They 
ought to be grateful for their release from 
a burden which must have been a cause of 
inconceivable trouble to them. The Post- 
master-Goneral, Mr. Key, in his reply toa 
letter from Senator Merrimon, of North Caro- 
lina, who desired to know what policy was 
to be adopted in relation to appointments 
of postmasters at the South, very sensibly 
said that he would be at all times ready to 
receive the advice of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, but would not at any time listen 
to their dictations in the selection of 
officers. The reasonableness and propriety 
of this policy, which it is to be presumed 
has been adopted by the other members of 
the Administration, is having a very con- 
ciliatory influence on the public mind, and 
if it should be adhered to, as we presume 
it will, a revolution will be produced most 
beneficent in its effect upon the Government. 

The President is now in the enjoyment 
of a degree of popular favor which could 
scarcely have been considered possible 
during the stormy and threatening course 
of events which immediately preceded his 
inauguration. Many persons who were then 
his avowed enemies, and who threatened 
to continue so, are now among his avowed 
friends; they have been conciliated by his 
acts, and unless some violent change shall 
be effected in his policy, these conversions 
from his opponents are likely to be in- 
creased. 








IMMIGRATION vs. EMIGRATION. 


MIGRATION from the United States of 
America to the Australian colonies of 
Great Britain is one of the anomalies which 
mark the opening of the second century of 
our national independence. In recording 
this extraordinary fact, we recently showed 
that it is not altogether unprecedented, nor 
inexplicable, nor so significant and import- 
ant as at first it seems to be. -It may be 
accounted for by ‘‘ hard times,’”’ and by the 
impatience and extreme mobility that 
characterize most of our people. More 
than once before, foreign governments 
have tempted a few straggling American 
emigrants with promises, of which disap- 
pointment has invariably been the bitter 
fruit. Witness the fate of the ‘‘ Yankee ” 
emigrants to Palestine, and that of ‘‘ Con- 
federate” emigrants to Mexico and Brazil; 
not to mention half a dozen abortive 
schemes of emigration to Central America 
and San Domingo. We have already given 
statistics of the Australasian colonies 
which warrant our assertion that ‘‘ the 
condition of affairs is not more inviting 
there than in Texas or Oregon, and not so 
much so as in Virginia.’ If the patriotic 
in all parties unite in sustaining the policy, 


ment of the army has necessitated an | at once conciliatory and firm, which Presi- 


extra session, which will assemble on the 'dent Hayes has outlined as that of his 








Administration, the South will speedily 
open fields of incalculable wealth to the 
immigration which has hitherto largely 
peopled our Northern cities, or rushed 
under full headway towards the Northwest ; 
towards the Old West, that ‘‘granary of the 
world”; towards the new Far West, with 
all its marvels, and towards the Pacific 
slope. . 

Let California get rid of the competition 
of Chinese with Caucasian labor, and of the 
crushing burden of huge land monopolies, 
or else transmute, if possible, these por- 
tentous evils into blessings, and immigra- 
tion into that mighty State on the Pacific 
coast will revive. Its wheat fields, its 
vineyards, and its orchards may yet yield 
richer harvests than its gold fields, and 
the latter, when placer-mining shall have 
given away to ‘‘the steadfast industry of 
deep mining,” will become more productive 
than ever. Arizona offers another tempting 
field for immigration. It is pre-eminently 
a rich mining country. It has, indeed, 
some barren, desolate wastes, but official 
reports declare that ‘‘no mineral region in 
the United States, not excepting California, 
has, in proportion to its extent, more 
arable, pastoral and timber lands.” The 
cruel Apache war which was ended two 
years ago, our late civil war, the isolated 
situation of the Territory, and erroneous 
impressions as to its climate, the produc- 
tiveness of its soil, the extent and variety 
of its mineral lands, have all delayed the 
progress of Arizona. But now the Southern 
Pacific Railway is approaching its western 
boundaries, and the Mining and Scientific 
Piess and other San Francisco journals 
give glowing accounts of the revival of 
mining activity throughout the territory. 
With its area of 113,916 square miles, 
Arizona is three times as large as the 
State of New York. It seems to be traversed 
from north to south by continuations of 
great mining belts connected with the 
mineral deposits of Nevada and New 
Mexico, while many think that its richest 
mines lie in its unexplored eastern portion. 
Almost everywhere else indications have 
been found of valuable mines of gold, 
silver, copper, and lead. In each of its 
six counties large deposits of coal, iron 
and salt still remain untouched. From 
somewhat over 15,000 in 1865, the popula- 
tion has increased to 41,720. Beyond a 
doubt, better migrate to Arizona than to 
Australia. 


THE EUROPEAN QUESTION. 


S the months and weeks roll on the 


Eastern difficulty, which has so long ' 


perplexed the statesmen of Europe, and 
taxed to the utmost their combined inge- 
nuity, seems to become more involved and 
less capable of easy and peaceful solution. 
During the last six months ‘hope and fear, 
signs of war and prospects of peace, have 
alternated with a rapidity which has at 
once annoyed and alarmed. To-day the 
situation is strangely complicated, and he 
would indeed be a bold man who would 
venture to predict whether Europe is about 
to be plunged into a gigantic and destruc- 
tive war, or about to enter upon a period of 
profound and lasting peace. 

When it was understood that a Confer- 
ence of all the Powers was to be held at 
Constantinople, it was hoped that the 
threatened rupture between Turkey and 
Russia would be averted. The Conference 
accomplished so little, that, in view of the 
actual facts of the case, it must be pro- 
nounced a failure. 
hand on her sword, and stands ready to 
resist any attempt at aggression. Russia 
has her legions on her southern frontier, 
and nothing but the dread of the opposition 
of combined Europe prevents her from 
rushing upon her hereditary enemy and 
precipitating a war which might ultimately 
assume proportions coextensive with two 
continents and considerable portions of a 
third. The mission of General Ignatieff to 
London has not yet resulted in success; 
and it is extremely doubtful whether suc- 
cess is possible to a mission the main ob- 
ject of which can only be accomplished by 


placing England in a false position, not | 


only before Turkey, but before the world. 
The tone and tenor of all our latest news 
are such as to leave us in doubt as to 
whether this ill-patched peace is to be imme- 
diately disturbed, Russia coming promi- 
nently to the front, and probably compelling 
England to go to the assistance of her 
ancient ally, or whether, for the sake of 
peace, England will stretch a point and 
give Russia an opportunity to show-proof 
of the honesty and integrity of her inten- 
tions. 

It would almost seem as if diplomacy 
were ata deadlock. Russia asks England 
to give her consent to an amended version 
of the protocol. The modifications proposed 
by Russia are of such a nature, that it 
would be England’s duty, immediately after 
giving her signature, to advise Turkey to 
disarm. England naturally asks that one 
condition of her consent to the amended 
protocol must be the immediate demobili- 
zation of the Russian army. To this Russia 
objects. She will give no such pledge. Sho 


Turkey has still her | 


is not unwilling to disband her army. This, 
indeed, is the great object which she pro- 
fesses to be anxious to accomplish. But 
she must be able to do it witha good grace. 
It must not seem as if in demobilizing her 
mighty and enthusiastic armies she were 
making an inglor:ous backdown. She must 
see that Turkey fulfills her promises, that 


she carries out her reforms, a: d that she 
makes reasonable terms with her rebellious 
provinces. Then Turkey must disarm. When 


Turkey has disarmed, Russia, having really 
played the part of champion of the op- 
pressed Christian nationalities, will be able 
with dignity to withdraw her troops from 
the frontier and demobilize. Will Eng- 
land, on such conditions, sign the amended 
rrotocol ? 

Let us suppose that England agrees to 
Russia’s proposals. Will that secure peace? 
Let us see. The consent of England to act 
jointly with Russia does not, by any means, 
imply that Turkey will listen to advice or 
submit to dictation. She refused to listen 
to the joint voice of the Conference. What 
reason is there to suppose that she will listen 
to the new proposals? If she refuses, what 
then? But how can Turkey disarm, so long 
as Montenegro maintains its attitude of re- 
bellion? _Is she supinely to lay down the 
sword and allow Russia or Austria to step 
in and put down the insurgents? On all 
sides the situation is beset with difficulty. 
It does, indeed, seem a gordian knot which 
nothing but the application of the sword 
will solve. A peaceful solution, we say 
again, is not at all possible; but, at best, 
it will be a patched-up peace—a temporary 
and unsatisfactory settlement, liable at any 
moment to be disturbed. 

War, forits own sake, is never desirable. 
It is inseparable from great sorrow and 
great suffering. Out of evil, however, 
comes good; out of suffering, perfection. A 
great European war could not fail to prove 
a great gain to the American people. Ameri- 
can muskets and American cannon are 
already largely in demand. In the event 
of actual war, the demand would be greatly 
increased. Then, again, a war in the East 
would shut up the grain ports of Southern 
Russia. American grain would thus have 
the field to itself. - We have suffered; and 
the European nations have grown rich at 
our expense. The war, if war should 
break out, will not have been brought 
about by any meddling, by any interference, 
of ours; and as we shail have no cause of 
reproach, and every prospect of gain, we 
can contemplate the probable outbreak of 
hostilities, if not with satisfaction, at least 
with calmness and composure. 











| PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN THE 
| UNITED STATES. 


Ts remarkable spread of intelligence 
throughout the United States—a feature 
‘in which this country may be said to en- 
joy supremacy over all others—is owing 
mainly, perhaps, to the influence exercised 
by three institutions: the free public- 
schooi system, the extent of the newspaper 
press, and the large number of public 
libraries. To this last feature we may 
properly devote some consideration at this 
time, in view of the comprchensive, and, 
indeed, exhaustive report published re- 
eently, the compilation of General John 
| Eaton, Commissioner of Education, aided 
by numerous experts in bibliography and 
| library management. Without attempting 
‘any detailed statistical examination, we 
may briefly state that there are 3,650 pub- 
lic libraries in the United States, contain- 
ing an aggregate of 12,276,964 volumes. 
When it is remembered that this vast col- 
lection is not gathered together in a few 
chief cities, but is scattered through capi- 
tals, towns and villages, indiscriminately, 
from Maine to California, in the form of 
‘«Mercantile,” ‘‘ Young Men's,” ‘‘ College,” 
‘*Society,’’ and other public libraries, the 
possibilities for general improvement thus 
afforded become at once obvious. 

The influence of a public library upon 
the intelligence, morals and manners of a 
community is slow, continuous and perma- 
nent. It is, moreover, self-existent and 
'self-improving. The characteristics of 
such institutions are constantly changing, 

with the tendency always upwards and on- 
wards. Examination of library catalogues 
shows that the class of books purchased— 
which must of necessity answer the demand 
—becomes more elevated in tone, and of a 
higher character generally, year after year. 
The demand for works of fiction is not 
superseded, but it is a:companied by a 
desire for more solid literature. Accounts 
of voyages and travels are succeeded in the 
call by histcrical works, and these by sci- 
entific treatises. A transit of Venus has 
its effect upon the popuiar thirst for litera- 
ture in Peoria, and the promulgation of 
Darwinism creates students in the science 
of biology in Virginia City. The investiga- 
tions of Schliemann are the popular topic 
to-day, and Homer is in demand in half 
the public libraries of the country ; to-mor- 
row, Stanley will be heard from, and imme- 
diately Livingstone, Barth and all the 
African explorers are taken from their 
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shelves, all the way from Portland, Maine, 
to Portland, Oregon. 

And this is a peculiarity of the uses of 
public libraries which is not found out of 
the United States, and is the customary 
and general ru'e here. The libraries of 
Europe are confined to the capitals, where 
they are sought and used only by scholars 
and students, while the masses of the popu- 
Jation do not know of their existence. 
Even in Great Pritain—save in cathedral 
or manufacturing towns, or the chief cities 
—public libraries are unknown; and where 
those exist they are mainly for the culti- 
vated classes, occasionally benefiting ad- 
vanced mechanics, but are rarely or never 
visited or used by the general laboring 
population. Thus, while abroad the books 
contained in public libraries lie idle upon 
the shelves, being, as it were, capital 
hoarded and inert, with all its latent power 
useless, in this country such books are 
rarely at rest long enough to gather dust, 
but are continually active, performing 
vigorously the important duties for which 
they exist. 

It is the popular interest in public libra- 
ries, in their growth and usefulness, which 
gives them their special value. In this 
country a small but gifted group of experts 
labor constantly for the improvement of 
their profession. This profession has for 
its major object the enabling of the greatest 
possible good to the greatest number of 
persons on the part of every good book. 
For this, systems of cataloguing are devised 
and experimented upon; new schemes for 
book circulation are attempted, and, if 
feasible, become permanent; conventions 
of librarians are held for the mutual inter- 
change of knowledge and opinion; and thus 
the instrumentalities by means of which 
the author and the reader are to be brought 
together are constantly improving them- 
selvesinacquaintance with ways and meats, 
and improving the public by the wise ap- 
plication of their knowledge. 








PRISON MANAGEMENT. 


NEW era in the management of the 
State Prisons of New York is believed 
to have been marked by the appointment of 
Louis F. Pillsbury to their control. Theson 
of a distinguished disciplinfrian, he has 
been trained to the work from his early 
years, and is practically acquainted with 
the details, as well as the theories, of penal 
treatment. In the management of the 
Albany Penitentiary he has shown qualities 
which so forcibly recommended him to the 
exacting responsibilities of the position of 
Superintendent of State Prisons, that his 
nomination and confirmation met with no 
opposition in any quarter. With these 
bright auguries of success he enters upon 
his duties, and the result is looked for in 
radical reforms in the management of our 
great penal depots. ‘Time must elapse, 
of course, before the change is thoroughly 
manifest, but there is every confidence that 
the reforms to be initiated and carried 
through will be radical and beneficial. 
There are various systems in vogue for 
the treatment of incarcerated felons, and 
each has its firm advocates. In the East- 
ern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania the soli- 
tary confinement rule has been followed for 
the last forty years, and the prison inspec- 
tors report that its working has been found 
to be perfectly satisfactory. They claim 
that there have been a smaller _per- 
centage of recommitments there than in 
any other prison in the United States. A 
great deal has been written and said 
against this plan, and it has been alleged 
that it tends to lunacy, and is attended by 
indescribable mental horrors. Yet the 
Government of Belgium indorses the sepa- 
rate system, and has recorded its opinion 
that the advantages are many and obvious. 
When a prisoner is confined to his own 
cell, it is asserted that his feeling of self- 
respect is cherished, and his idea of per- 
sonal responsibility is increased. Under 
this system-each man’s individual idiosyn- 
eracies can be studied, and his punishment 
can be modulated with reference to his re- 
formation. More than all, it is urged that 
in the case of one who is imprisoned for 
his first crime, the taint of moral conta- 
gion through association with more hard- 
ened criminals is avoided, and that the 
calmer effects of solitude, with its oppor- 
tunities for self-examination and repent- 
ance, are invaluable. Though irksome at 





first, confinement in a cell grows more and 
more tolerable, until the prisoner ceases | 
to regard association with other felons as 
an evil which he would by all means avoid. | 
The Belgium prison inspectors claim, more- | 
over, that by means of the reptezsive and 
reformatory nature of this species of pun- | 
ishment, they are enabled to materially 
shorten the duration of imprisonment, and 
restore to the world many useful citizens. 
Much has been said, revently, concerning | 
the Irish penal system, which claims to be | 
reformatory, gather than punitive. The| 
convicts are classified, and their term of | 
confinement is made to depend upon their 
conduct. At frst they are piaced in soli- 
tary cells, taught their work, and made to 


understand that zeal, industry and good 
conduct are rewarded by marks, which will 
indicate their grade. At the second stage 
the prisoner is removed to the company of 
other convicts. Should he pass creditably 
through this ordeal, he is admitted to the 
intermediate prison, where a considerable 
degree of liberty is enjoyed, still under the 
eye of those who mark and classify his 
standing. The reward of these interme- 
diate prisoners is a ticket-of-leave, which 
keeps them under the watch of the police, 
but otherwise accords them entire personal 
freedom. Of this system its advocates 
speak enthusiastically, and point to their 
statistics to prove that convicts who have 
graduated from the institution rarely or 
never return. If this be true, it is ad- 
visable that the plan be thoroughly studied, 
and compared carefully with the cellular 
and other systems of discipline, to the end 
that the prisoners of this State may be 
made as nearly reformatory as possible. 
The convict who breaks the law should be 
punished, and he should also be made to 
earn his own livelihood, and save the pub- 
lic ald expense; but the end of his punish- 
ment is not reached unless an effort is 
made to restore him to the position in 
society which he had forfeited by his mis- 
conduct. The judge who sentences a 
prisoner to confinement always expresses 
a hope that his punishment may be the 
means of his reformation. This wish be- 
comes a hollow mockery, unless the prison 
authorities take such measures as will 
tend to prevent further contagion, root out 
the evil that has tempted him to ruin, 
and kindle again the smoldering fires of 
manhood. 








NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Toe Biack Hitis.—The preparations which are 
being made by several Government Departinents 
indicate that not only is an extensive increase of 
travel towards the Black Hills region anticipated in 
the coming season, but that the travelers are to be 
protected on the route. On March 20th the Post 
Office Department made provision for mail commu- 
nication with the Black Hills country, orders having 
been issued for the establishment of a tri-weekly 
service between Kearney, Neb., and Deadwood, 
in the Black Hills region, a distance of 330 miles, to 
begin May lst. Orders were also issued for the 
establishment-of a daily service between Hat Creek 
and Deadwood, 121 miles, beginning April Ist. 
There is now daily mail communication with Hat 
Creek from the Union Pacific Railroad at Cheyenne. 
The total distance of Deadwood from the railroad 
by this route is 235 miles. The direct service from 
Kearney will also supply a number of Nebraska 
settlements. 

Tue Paris Exrosition.—Efforts are still progress- 
ing to place the nation in some sort of official rela- 
tionship with the French Government, in regard to 
the proposed Paris Exposition of 1878. On March 
20th Mr. Nathan Appleton returned to Washington 
from Philadelphia, where he had been in consultation 
with the late Centennial authorities, and presented to 
Secretary Evarts a sketch of an organization for the 
proposed American exhibit at the Paris Exposition, 
together with an estimate of the necessary expenses. 
He estimates that $300,000 is the least amount with 
which a proper exhibit can be made, and this on 
the supposition that the goods will be received at 
New York in Government warehouses and shipped 
to Havre in United States Government vessels. He 
believes, however, that $500,000 should be appro- 
priated, to do the country credit at Paris. The 
gentlemen who are shaping the present movement 
entertain strong hopes that the President will be 
able in some way to accept the invitation of the 
French Republic at an early date, as they find there 
is a very general desire among Americans to take 
part in the Exposition, not only to keep up our tradi- 
tional friendship with France, but also as a matter 
of business, to receive in Europe the verdict of 
superiority for many of our goods as compared with 
European products of the same description. 


Po.iticaL Symproms.—The conduct of President 
Hayes in the matter of official appointments and 
removals is certain to be rigidly scrutinized. Of 
course, criticism will be liberally bestowed by both 
factions of the opposition. The Nation, which some- 
times assumes an impartial tone, says of Stanley 
Matthews’s election last week to Mr. Sherman’s seat 
in the Senate, that his appearance in a high public 
office at this time is as marked an indication in one 
way of the changed aspect and tendency of affairs 
as the disappearance of men like Logan and Bout- 
well is in another. With the advisers that Mr. 
Hayes has now called about him, there is little like- 
lihood that he will fall into the blunders that made 
a fiasco of General Grant’s attempt to reform the 
civil service, and we shall look now for an carly 
publication of definite rules of appo‘ntment, promo. 
tion and retirement, from which the words ‘‘ Demo- 
crat” and ‘ Republican” shall be conspicuously 
absent. Mr. Key’s announcement that in selecting 
Southern postmasters the Administration will select 

Republicans if good men can be found, but if there 
are none such, then Democrats, does not seem to 


| indicate as clear a comprehension of the nature 
| and objects of the reform as could be wished, and 


the unexplained substitution of Mr. Morrill for Mr. 


; Washburne in the Portland Custom House has also | 


caused some wonder. 
Tue Nicuo~its Governuent.—Strenuous efforts 


: are being made in Louisiana to secure the recognition | 
| ot Governor Nicholls. 


n March 23d, at a general 
meeting of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, be- 
ing the largest ever convened, a preamble and 
resolutions were adopted strongly indorsing the 
Nicholls government. The preamble pronounces 
tne statement that the business men are willing to 
recognize Packard as utterly false, and the mem- 
bers and adherents of both political parties feel 


called upon, in the interest of peace and good 
order ani lawful government, to solemly protest 
against any credit being given to such assertion. 
The resolutions cite the ready obedience yielded 
by all classes to the authority of the courts, sheriffs 
and other officials acting under Nicholls, and the 
voluntary payment of taxes in advance of the 
time fixed by law; protest against the right of any 
power outside of the State to set up or recognize 
any State government other than that of Nicholls, 
and against any attempt to impose Packard upon 
the people as Governor of the State, expressing 
the firm belief that such an attempt would lead to 
civil strife, and to a resistance that would speedily 
assume such formidable proportions as would en- 
danger the peace and prosperity of the entire 
country. The preamble and resolution were tele- 
graphed to President Hayes. 


Civin, Service Rerorm.—The whole system of 
Administration patronage has already undergone a 
complete revolution, under the common-sense doc- 
t:ines laid down by President Hayes and his Cabi- 
net advisers. All the Bureaus are taking part in the 
reformation. Secretary McCrary has issued the fol- 
lowing admirable circular in regard to removals, 
promotions, etc., in the War Department: ‘The 
civil employés now in the service of the United 
States under the War Department are hereby in- 
formed that hereafter removals will be made in this 
department for cause only, and promotions will be 
ordered upon the sole ground of merit. Every 
official must understand that retention and advance- 
ment in the service will depend upon his record of 
good behavior and efficiency, and not upon external 
influence. No political test is required beyond an 
earnest support of the Constitution and its amend- 
ments, and a proper respect for the rights of citizens 
guarantecd thereby. Industry and faithfulness in 
the discharge of duty, a good moral character, and 
strictly temperate habits will be regarded and 


any case of idleness, neglect of duty, incapacity, 
drunkenness, or any immoral or dishonest conduct. 
In case of vacancy a report thereof will be made, 
accompanied by a list of all the most reljable and 
efficient clerks in the same office, division, or bureau, 
from which list the vacany shall be filled.’’ 


Tue SouTHEeRN Commission.—The President, with 
the concurrence of his Cabinet, has decided to send 
a Commission to Louisiana to investigate and re- 
port upon the actual condition of affairs in that 
much-disturbed section of the land. No announce- 
ment will be made of the names of the gentlemen 
to whom positions have been tendered upon this 
Commission until they have accepted, though rumor 
as usual is busily engaged in naming the probable 
recipients of the honor, and in commenting on their 
probable action. The only person who is invited 
to serve, who is definitely announced as having sig- 
nified a willingness to do so, is Governor Brown, of 
Georgia. Ex-Governor Palmer, of Illinois, has been 
mentioned as one of those likely to be appointed ; 


| the Commission, had been asked to serve upon it. 
The impression-that Vice-President Wheeler is to 
be a member of the Commission to visit Louisiana 
gains ground froin the fact that the President has 
addressed Mr. Wheeler a letter requesting him to 
communicate with W. R. Hutchinson, an attorney- 
at-law, of New Orleans, who is well-known to the 
President, and is believed to be familiar with the 
true condition of affairs of that State. The Presi- 
dent is reported to be inte!egraphic communication 
with several prominent gentlemen as to tlle Com- 
mission. Several have already declined appoint- 
ment on account of business engagements or a 
disinclination to figure promptly in the matter. 


A Soura Caro.ina CONFERENCE.—Immediately 
afier the Cabinet meeting held March 234, letters 
were sent by President Hayes to both Governors 
Chamberlain and Hampton in Columbia, inviting 
them to visit Washington for the purpose of holding 
a personal conference. The letter was written by 
the President's private secretary, and the same 
wording precisely was used in both copies. The 
President’s object is to obtain official information in 
regard to the state of the controversy in So ith 
Carolina. 
last two weeks with statements made to him by 
politicians on both sides, some in writing and many 
orally. None of these have that official character 
which it is desirable that the information should 
possess. Nobody can present the case on either 
side of this troublesome controversy as well as the 
two claimants for the position of Governor. Per- 
sons not familiar with the present condition of the 
dispute are of opinion that a satisfactory arrange- 
ment can be made within forty-eight hours after 
the first consultation is held in Washington. A 
majority of the’ Cabinet belicve that there are so 
few elements of government left on the Republican 
side in that State as to make its recognition and 
maintenance by the National Administration im- 
possible. So general is this opinion that Governor 
Chamberlain’s personal friends have been seriously 
discussing the question whether it will be better for 
him after the controversy is settled to open a law- 
office in New York or in Boston. The result of the 
conference cannot be in the least degree doubtful. 
Governor Chamberlain will probably withdraw his 
claim to the position for which he has been strug- 
gling during the last three months, and the Adminis- 
tration will undoubtedly do everything in its power 
to enable bim to retire gracefuily. 





Tue Extra Session.—At the Cabinet Council, 
March 21st, it was found that the calling of an extra 
; session of Congress is unavoidable. The proclama- 
| tion for that purpose will soon be issued, calling 
| upon Congress to meet on Monday, June 4th. 
There have | een séveral extra sessions of Congress 
| in years past. The first one was convened on March 
| 4th, 1789, and continued until the 29th of Septem- 
ber of the same year, a period of nearly seven 
months. This was the longest extra session of 
Congress ever held. The duration of other extra 
sessions was as follows: May 15th to July 10th, 


} 


1797; May 22d to June 28th, 1809 ; May 24th to August | 


‘2d, 1813; September 4th to October 16th, 1837; 


enforced, and heads of bureaus will report promptly | 


but to March 24th neither he nor General Hawley, | 
of Connecticut, whom rumor also connected with | 


He has been overwhelmed during the | 


May 21st to September 13th, 1841; August 21st to 
August 30th, 1856; July 4th to July 17th, 1861. 
During the Rebellion there was a number of ad. 
journed sessions, and during the administration of 
President Jolinson, Congress, instead of adjourning 
sine die, took several recesses. A number of mem- 
bers of both parties will make every effort to confine 
the work of tie extra session to the Army Appro- 
priation Dill, but it is believed the friends of the 
approaching Texas Pacific subsidy scheme and kin- 
dred measures will succeed in having the House 
proceed with general legislation. Now that the 
extra session has been detinitely determined upon, 
the canvass for Speaker of the House will be carried 
on in earnest. The candidates who are known to 
be seeking the nomination of the regular Demo- 
cratic caucus are Messrs. Randall, Cox, Sayler and 
Morrison— the four who made the race last Decem- 
ber. Mr. Cox’s friends think that the events of the 
late session have made it impossible for Mr. Randall 
toa achieve 4 renomination, and that, as the leading 
candidate against him before, Mr. Cox has now a 
good chance. The Repubticans will give Mr. Gar- 
field a unanimous nomination, if they believe that 
they can elect liim. All the Republican members 
seem to feel sanguine that in some way or other the 
House will be organized by the supporters of the 
Administration, and it is understood that the Presi- 
dent and the members of the Cabinet share this 
opinion. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic. 


Presipent Hayes decided to call an extra ses- 
sion of Congress to begin June 4th. 


IIon. Emory Wasupnurne, ex-Governor of 
Massachusetts, died on March 19th. 





| Hoy. E. B. Wasnnvry, for eight years United 
| States Minister to France, resigned his position. 

| J. Donatp Cameron was elected United States 
Senator from Pennsylvania to succeed his father, Simeon 
Cameron, resigned, 


Freperick Dovatass was confirmed as United 
States Marshal for the District of Columbia, and 
qualified on March 19th. 


Tuz Red Star Line steamship Rusland went 
ashore at Long Branch in the snow storm of March 17th. 
All the passengers were saved. 


Hon. Stan.tey Marriurws was elected United 
States Senator from Ohio to sacceed John Sherman, ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Treasury. 


A. Oakey fate, ex-Mayor of New York City, 
mysteriously disappeared on the night of March 16th, 
since when nothing has beeu heard of him. 


Jupce Reep, of the United States Circuit 
Court of South Carolina, rendered a decision affirming 
General Hampton's title as Governor of the State. 


Joun D. Lez, the leader in the Mountain 
Meadow massicre of emigrants in 1857, was shot, in 
accordance with the sentence of the United States 
Court, on March 23d. 


Tue Russian fleet, under command of Admiral 
Boukatof, arrived in New York on the morning of the 
23d, with the Grand Dukes Alexis and Constantine on 
board the flagship as officers. 


Go.p varied in price in New York last week as 
follows: Monday, 1045 @1043%4; Tuesday, 104% @ 
1045g ; Wednesday, 104% @ 1047, ; Thursday, 10474 @ 
105; Friday, 104% @104%; Saturday, 104% @ 104%. 


Presipent [ayes invited the rival Governors 
of South Carolina to visit him personally, and it was 
thought that Chamberlain would be induced to withdraw 
if General Hampton guaranteed the protection of the 
negroes. 

BensamMin Noyes, President of the New Jersey 
Mutual Life Insurance Company at the time of its 
failure, was arrested in New Haven, upon complaint of 
ex-Governor Parker, receiver, who sues to recover over 
a million and a half of assets said to be in his hands. 


Tue Secretary of the Intcrior appointed the 
following gentlemen to constitute the United States En- 
tomological Commission: Professor C. V. Riley, State 
Entomologist of Missouri ; Professor Cyrus Thomas, 
State Entomologist of Illinois, and Dr. A. S, Packard, 
editor of The American Naturalist, Salem, Mass. 


In the New York Senate Governor Robinson's 
nominations of Austin Flint, Jr., for Health Officer ; 
Allen C. Beach, for Superintendent of the Banking De- 
partment ; Chas. H. Beardsley, for Captain of the Port 
| of New York ; W. W. Gordon, for Port Warden ; and 
General George B. McClellan, for the new office of 
Superintendent of the Public Works of the State, were 
rejected, 





Foreign. 


A Brit, designating Leipsic as the seat of the 
Imperial Court of Germany, was adopted in the Reich- 
stag on Marcb 21st. 


Tue Orleans and Rouen Railway Company, 
France, with a nominal share capital of $3,000,000 half 
paid up, and a bonded debt of $13,200,000, was form- 
ally declared bankrupt. 


Tue Minister of Finance submitted to the 
Chamber of Deputies a Bill authorizing a six per cent, 
gold loan for the conversion of the floating debt, which 
anounts to $36,500,000. 


Tue Emperor of Austria, condoling with the 
Pope on the death of Cardinal Antonelli, conditionally 
promises the Pope the fullest support should Italy 
attempt to alter the law of Papal guarantees, 


Tux Volksraad of the Transvaal Republic ap- 
proved the terms of peace with the Chief Secoceni, 
President Burgers, is his speech opening the session of 
the Volksraad, advocated union with Great Britain. 


Rvussta’s reply regarding the protocol was re- 
ceived by the British Government, and, after a day 
spent in reconsidering it, Earl Beaconsfield’s Cabinet 
refused to accept the proposed modification, but de- 
clared the protocol still under argument. 


Tue Sultan opened the New Turkish Parlia- 
ment in person on March 1Sth. At the same time intelli- 
gence was received of the defeat of a large body of 
Turkish troops in Bosnia. Peace with Servia was 
definitely conceded. The Montenegrins still hold out, 
owing to the reception from Russia of a year’s provi- 
sions. 


A Papat Consistory was held at the Vatican 
ou March 20th, at which several bishops were nominated. 
The Pope pronounced a brief allocution reaffirming, 
with increased vehemence, his declarations of March 
12th, and adding that he would raise protest before the 
whole world against the attempt to deprive him of the 
liberty of apeech. - 
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The Pictorial Spirit of the Illustrated European Press.—Szz Pace 79. 
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TURKEY.—THE EASTERN QUESTION—BULGARIAN PEASANTS AT HOME, GREECE.—THE KING AND QUEEN OF GREECE YISITING THE BRITISH FLAGSHIP ‘‘ HERCULES.” 
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NEW YORE CITY.—THE NEW YORK COOKING SCHOOL AT NO. 8 ST. MABK’S PLACE.—MISS CORSON EXPLAINING TO A CLASS THE PREPARATION OF A FRENCH DINNER,—SEE PAGE 83, 
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A BALLAD OF TIE FRENCII FLEET. 
OCTOLER, 1746. 


FLEET with flags arrayed 
Sailed from the port of Brest, 

And the Admiral’s ship displayed 

The signal: ‘+ Steer southwest.’’ 
For this Admiral D’Anville 

Had sworn by cross and crown 
To ravage with fire and stcel 

Our helpless Boston Town, 


There were rumors in the street, 
In the houses there was fear 
Of the coming of the fleet, 
And the danger hovering near; 
And while from mouth to mouth 
Spread the tidings of dismay, 
I stood in the Old South, 
Saying humbly: «et us pray!” 


“O Lord! we would not advise; 
But if in Thy Providence 
A tempest should arise 
To drive the French fleet hence, 
And scatter it far and wide, 
Or sink it in the sea, 
We should be satisfied, 
And Thine the glory be,’ 


This was the prayer I made, 
For my soul was all on flame, 
And even as I prayed 
The answering tempest came. 
It came with a mighty power, 
Shaking the windows and walls, 
And tolling the bell in the tower, 
As it tolls at funerals 


The lightning suddenly 
Unsheathed its flaming sword, 
And I cried: “Stand still, and see 
The salvation of the Lord!” 
The heavens were black with cloud, 
The sea was white with hail, 
And ever more flerce and loud 
Blew the October gale. 


The flect it overtook, 
And the broad sails in the van 
Like the tents of Cushan shook, 
Or the curtains of Midian. 
Down on the reeling decks 
Crashed the o’erwhelming seas; 
Ah, never were there wrecks 
So pitiful as these! 


Like a potter’s vessel broke 
The great ships of the line; 
‘They were carried away as a smoke 
Or sank like lead in the brine. 
O Lord! before Thy path, 
They vanished and ceased to be, 
When Thou didst walk in wrath 
With Thine horses through the sea! 


H. W. Loncretiow. 








EDGED TOOLS. 


CHAPTER VIII, 


R. HALLIDAY had all the morning to him- 
self, Lesley and Mrs. Powlett having to 





attend the weekly practice of the village 
choir. He learnt from Sir leben that Mrs. Powlett 
was the organist of the pretty little church, in which | 
both ladies took a great deal of interest. ‘They | 
had embroidered the altar-cloth between them, | 
and it was they who supplied flowers all the year | 
round for its decoration. Lesley chose the chants 
and anthems, too, and led them with her clear, | 

oung voice, keeping her eye the while on the | 

oys, to see that they did not play with the mar- 
bles and apples in their pockets. 

Caleb was considerate on this particular occa- 
sion, though it was hard work tr ing to be so as | 
regarded a girl who had behaved so badly; still, | 
he was under her father’s roof, and bound, in a | 
manner, to keep the peace. But'to think that in | 
a few weeks old Alick Swayne would leave Eng- 
land on her account, perhaps never to return ! 
Caleb had no patience when he remembered that. 

A little later he met Lesley at luncheon, as 
sweet and fresh as a rose, with the glow of her 
early drive upon her, eating with the healthy ap- 
petite of sixteen, and behaving as if there were no 
such things as broken hearts or ruined careers in 
the world. 

“Archie is coming next week, Mr. Halliday !’’ 
she cried, as soon as she saw him. “ Archie is 
awfully jolly, and does everything I tell him— 
fancy that !”” 

“ Archie has a hard time of it, child. 
say Mr. Halliday can fancy that !’’ 

‘¢ Papa !” 

Mr. Halliday maintained a discreet silence, and 
applied himself to his tankard of beer. 

“TI hope you have not been very dull this 
morning?’ Lesley asked him presently, in a de- 
mure voice. “ But Doctor Swayne especially in- 
— on quietness and solitude for you for a few 

ays. 

“Dull!” cried Sir John, before Caleb could 
think of a sufficiently cutting reply. “ What else 
can a man be when he is seduced fo reading poetry 
on a lawn for three hours at a stretch? You must 
see what you can do this afternoon, child, to amuse 
Mr. Halliday in a quiet way.” 

“But I have not been altogether so deserving 
of your pity, Sir John,’’ the invalid returned, 
laughing. “No one could read on your lawn, I 
ho aa the river tempting him down to the 

nks, 

‘And you have been disobeying orders,’’ cried 
Lesley, shaking her head, wisely. ‘That was 
very of you.” 

_“T strolled as far as the lodge,” Caleb con- 
tinued, still addressing Sir John, “ and had a chat 
with @ very | ges girl there, who gave me a drink 
of milk, and several interesting particulars con- 
nected with her own family history.” 

“‘ That is old Bryce’s daughter,” put in the irre- 
— Lesley. “ She is going to be married to 

oe, one of the under-gardeners—so please don’t 
&° too often to the lodge for milk.” 

Caleb took no notice, but went on— 

“And afterwards J spent quite an exciting half- 
hour watching the coquettish movements of a young 
moor-hen among the rushes. I have had a capital 
morning, really.” 


I dare 





And Mr. Halliday was aware of the fact that he 


was making talk, and making it badly—but any- 
thing was better than to have to listen to that 
girl's perpetual stream of chatter. 

“ Are you prepared to discover another pretty 
girl this afternoon,” asked Mrs. Powlett, smiling, 
“if we desert you again? Lesley and I have a 
great deal on our hands just now.” 

“T will do my best.” 

“This is fortunate,’ said Miss Bell, paying a 
good deal of attention to her pigeon-pie, “ for I 
sha!l have to drive Dolly into Chatton after 
luncheon. One of our poor people is sick, and 
wants wine and soup.” 

“Then take Mr. Halliday with you,” suggested 
Sir John. “The doctor can’t object to a quiet 
drive in a pony-carriage, surely.” 

“Oh, if Mr. Halliday does not object to the 
soup pail, papa, 1 will show him all the beauties of 
Chatton, including the pound and the pump!” 
The girl looked at Caleb with a charming smile, 
but he did not seem to be tempted. 

“Thank you, Miss Bell,” he returned, coldly ; 
“but I am afraid I must write some letters this 
afternoon.” 

After that there was silence between the. two 
young people, who did not even look at each other 
for the rest of the meal. But the pause was filled 
up so agreeably with the soft clatter of knives and 
forks, and the popping of corks incident to the 
manufacture of claret-cup, that no one noticed their 
little huff but themselves. 

But, as the young lady stood before the glass in 
her room, fastening her large hat coquettishly on 
her crown of blonde braids, she wondered much 
at Mr. Halliday’s marked and persevering coldness. 

“T begin to think he can’t be a gentleman,” 
she thought, sticking a long hair-pin fiercely in her 
hair. ‘What does he mean by being so rude ? 
One would think”—with a superb smile at the 
lovely face in the glass, under its nodding Gains- 
borough plumes—‘ that Manchester men. had no 
eyes or tongues! I wish Archie would come—Mr. 
Halliday would see then that I am not accustomed 
to such cavalier treatment.’’ 

Lesley caught up her driving-gloves and ran 
down-stairs. Mrs. Powlett and the pony-carriage 
were waiting for her, and on the step stood the re- 
creant Manchester man, prepared to help her in. 

“IT hope you will have a pleasant drive,’ he 
said, politely—but he looked at Mrs. Powlett as he 
spoke, and turned back at once into the hall, 

Lesley took the reins in absolute silence, and 
drove away down the noble avenue of elms that led 
to the lodge, where Caleb’s pretty girl bobbed a 
smiling courtesy as the little phaeton drove through 
the gates and out into the picturesque wooded 
Jane, startling the young rabbits, and sprinkling 
the thick-growing hedges with dust. 

“Dolly,” she burst forth then, as if she could 
contain her wrath no longer, “ what is the matter 
with Mr. Halliday, and why does he take upon 
himself to snub me so perseveringly ?” 

“* My dear child!” 

‘He does snub me. He would hardly speak to 
me at luncheon, or answer me when | spoke to 
him. He refused to drive with us. Why has he 
taken such a dislike to me?” 

‘“* He has scarcely had time yet to fall in love 


| with you,’’ Mrs. Powlett returned, calmly. “ Per- 


haps his Northern temperament a ag him.” 

** Don’t be a tease om now, Dolly dear,” Les- 
ley pleaded. ‘If he has not had time to like me, 
how has he found time to dislike me as much as he 
evidently does f” 

Mrs. Powlett was silent. 

‘Tt isn’t that I care,”’ Lesley asserted, crossly. 

“Of course not.” 

“ Only it looks so strange.”’ ¢ 

“‘T should advise you to remonstrate with Mr. 
Halliday when we return. Perhaps, if he knew it 
was expected of him, he would endeavor to pro- 
pose before dinner.” 

“Dolly, if you sneer at me, I shall certainly 
upset you into that ditch! It looks nice and soit 
—you would not be much hurt.’ 

They were nearing the village now. The win- 
dows were shining in the afternoon sun, and the 
old roofs reddening in its glow: A cart of hay 
stood at the door of the ‘ Cross Keys,” with the 
horse munching slowly inside his nose-bag. A 
farmer was drinking a glass of ale in his gig. A 
boy was driving a cow leisurely up the shady 
street. It was evidently market-day. From one 
of the outlying cottages, the trim garden of which 
was ablaze with hollyhocks and sunflowers, a tall, 
loose-limbed figure was coming out. 

Miss Bell colored. 

“ Dolly,” she said, under her breath, in a vexed 
way, “‘ there is Doctor Swayne coming out of Mrs. 
Brown’s house—must I see him ?” 

‘“‘ He is too tall to be invisible, I am afraid, at 
s0 short a distance,” responded Mrs. Powlett from 
under her white umbrella, 

‘* There, then, is a little bow for him!” And 
Lesley bent her fair head gravely to the unhappy 
man whose heart was thumping madly as she drove 
by, and who stood stupidly, hat in hand, until she 
was hidden by a turn in the road. 

“* Why does he blush so intensely ?”’ Lesley cried, 
with an uneasy laugh. “It is so very unbe- 
coming.”’ 


“ Unnecessarily so. He has done nothing to blush | 


for.” 

“He is an excellent person,’’ Lesley assented, 
demurely, ’ 

“On that point at least, my dear, Mr. Halliday 
would agree with you.” . 
‘* Would he, really? What condescension !”’ 

“He has told me one or two very noble things 
about our awkward village doctor. Indeed he seems 
never to be weary of sounding his praises.” 

‘“* Mr. Halliday seems to have a perverted taste 
for ro ggg odd and ugly,” Leslie declared, dis- 
dainfu - “You heard hee he went cn last 
night about Jane Morris’s photograph. I really 
think he intended to annoy me, and yet—Dolly +” 
Miss Bell reined in her ponies so suddenly as to 
elicit a faint scream from her companion, and 
seriously to endanger the soup-pail. 

“* My dearest Lesley, what is the matter!” cried 
Mrs. Powlett, amazed. 

“ Dolly,” repeated Lesley, excitedly, ‘1 see it 
all!” She turned -her face, which was burning 
with annoyance, and gazed, with a Jook of 
mingled dismay and solemnity, at her friend. 


“See what? 
child ?” 

“] know the meaning of Mr. Halliday’s extra- 
ordinary conduct. I know why he avoids me— 
why he rejects all my overtures of friendship with 
pe marked and persevering coldness.” 

“And why, do you suppose ?” 

“ Because his friend—your noble doctor—our 
village hero—has been cowardly enough to tell 
tales.”’ 

“Nothing more unlikely,’ declared Mrs. Pow- 
lett, incredulously; ‘men are not so ready to 
advertise their own humiliation.” 

‘¢ But I am sure of it,’ insisted Lesley, her face 
still aflame with indignant excitement. ‘* Doctor 
Swayne has done me the honor to discuss my 
character with papa’s guest. I have been held 
up to that Manchester man’s scorn as a heartless 
being. He has been warned against my wiles, 
and has determined to turn a deaf ear to the voice 
of the charmer. It is too absurd!’ Lesley burst 
into a fit of laughter that rang through the tran- 
quil lanes like the sudden song of a bird; and 
Mrs. Powlett could not help joining in. 

“ Really, Lesley, it serves you right if it is as 
you suppose,’ Mrs. Powlett declared, when the 
young lady had sobered down, and was driving on 
again, sending her ponies along as if one had been 
Mr. Halliday and the other Doctor Swayne, and 
she was determined to let them know whom they 
had behind them. 

“Perhaps it does,” she returned, pin 
“ Perhaps, too, you admire Doctor Swayne’s manly 
way of revenging himself?” 

“T don’t suppose revenge had gy to do 
with it,” Dolly reasoned ; “but really, my dear, 
you are so thoughtless, that the lesson will do you 
good-as well as Mr. Halliday.” 

‘““Mr. Halliday!’ Lesley repeated the young 
man’s name with the deadliest contempt of which 
she was capable. ‘* Doctor Swayne may have 
some right to consider himself aggrieved, though 
I confess I do not see it; but as for this Mr. Hal- 
liday Lesley gave an unmerited touch of 
her whip to her ponies, and her fair face flushed 
ominously, : ; 

“Well, what of Mr. Halliday ?”’ 

“Oh, as he has been kind enough to condemn 
me without a trial—to set me down as utterly 
heartless because I happen to have wounded his 
friend’s very sensitive self-esteem—I should be 
sorry to disappoint him by turning out better than 
he expects !” 

Mrs. Powlett looked grave. It was not like 
Lesley, she said to herself, to take such a matter 
to heart. Could it be that the girl was really 
piqued by this young man’s very evident indiffer- 
ence? For Dolly did not quite accept Lesley’s 
theory as to Caleb’s behavior, and, having taken 
a liking to him, was inclined to give him the 
benefit of the doubt. 

“ What do you suppose Mr. Halliday expects 
from Sir John Bell’s daughter, my dear ?’’ she 
asked—and her kind voice sounded a little anxious 
as she put the question. 

“He has shown that perf enough, Dolly,” 
replied the young girl, coldly, shrugging her 
shoulders. Papa sheltered him when he was ill, 
and since he has been under our roof he has met 
with nothing but kindness and consideration from 
us all,” 

“ Certainly.”’ 

“Yet he returns all this with insult and suspi- 
cion, and takes upon himself, at Doctor Swayne’s 
instigation, to behave with unpardonable rudeness 
to his host’s daughter.” 

“No, no, my dear—not so bad as that.” 

“ But it is, Dolly, and you know it. I could 
not conceive what he meant by it, knowing that I 
had done nothing to deserve it, and setting down 
any deficiencies I observed to his want of breeding ; 
but I know better now.” 

‘“‘ My dear child,” interposed Mrs. Powlett, sooth- 
ingly, ‘‘ you are taking a very trifling matter alto- 
gether too seriously. In a few days this young 
man will leave Heycot, and we shall probably say 
good-by to him for ever.” 

‘* With all my heart!’ 

‘‘Then why should you distress yourself at all 
about his behavior one way or another? After 
all, it may simply be the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion which prompts him to——” 

“Please don’t laugh at me, darling!’ Lesley 
exclaimed, with a tremor in her voice and tears 
rising to her eyes. “I am very angry, indeed. 
This man has taken all the attentions paid by me 
to the stranger within our gates for the deliberate 
devices of a commoplace flirt—misconstrued every 
friendly word I have spoken. He has thrown down 
the glove and challenged me to a mortal combat, 
and I accept the challenge !” 

“ Lesley !”” 

“T have never tried before to make any one 
care for me, but’’— Miss Bell drew a long breath, 
and turned very pale—‘‘I will do my best from 
this day forth to break Mr. Caleb Halliday’s heart 


y? 


into the very smallest pieces ! 


What do you mean, my dear 








CHAPTER IX. 





| JN the evening, after her drive into Chatton, 
when Mr. Halliday asked Miss Bell to. give 
them some music, the young lady declined. She 
| did not offer any excuse or plead a cold, but simply 
refused point-blank, in the chilliest of accents. 

To be sure, Sir John was asleep, and Dolly, 
being in the secret of the girl’s displeasure with 
their guest, did not count, or Miss Lesley would 
scarcely have ventured to be so rude. But the 
opportunity presented itself, and she availed her- 
self of it promptly. 

Caleb felt as if she had slapped him in the face, 
and was decidedly taken aback; and then, not 
being devoid of a sense of the humorous, he almost 
succeeded in persuading himself that he had en- 
| joyed the shock, It was certainly paying him 
' back in his own coin, and therefore he had no right 

to complain. Nor was he annoyed from that day 

forth by any of those importunate civilities and 
| attentions from his young hostess which had at first 
| excited his impatience. 








| Lesley seemed determined to copy his manner to | 


‘her with the most scrupulous Te but so | 
er 


cautiously as to elicit no comment from 


father. | long Jashes—“ only relaxed; and Dol 


deavored to answer him by speaking to some one 
else in the room; and she adopted a fashion of 
looking through and beyond him, whenever he ap- 
proached her, which he did not find quite so desir- 
able when applied to himself as it had seemed 
when used as a weapon of defense against some 
one else. , 

For a few days he did make some attempt to 
keep up appearances; but one afternoon, when 
they had all been sitting under the cedars, Lesley, 
who was sewing, happened to let her thimble fall. 

Caleb rose from the grass, on which he had been 
lying at full length at Mrs. owlett’s feet, to help 
the young lady in her search, but was cut short in 
his amiable intentions by an abrupt assertion from 
Lesley that she had found the thimble, and a re- 
quest that he would give himself no further trouble 
on her account. 

Now, as Mr. Halliday had the missing thimble 
in his hand at that very moment—it was a little 
gold toy bearing Miss Bell’s monogram in bril- 
liants—it was evident, he considered, to the mean- 
est capacity that the poe lady had been guilty 
of a deliberate untruth rather than to be indebted 
to him for even so slight a civility. Caleb put 
the thimble silently into his waistcoat pocket, to 
be restored surreptitiously to Miss Bell’s work- 
basket on the first favorable opportunity, and 
resolved that he would take no notice of her very 

alpable intention to annoy him-- a resolution per- 
com not quite so easy to keep as to make, 

‘‘T shall have to leave the place in a few days,” 
he thought, “and, if I ever come back, it will 
certainly be my own fault.” 

Meanwhile the days did not hang at all heavily 
on his hands. ‘The river was full of trout and 
grayling, Sir John the jolliest of companions, and, 
Doctor Swayne being away in London, where he 
was concluding the little formalities connected 
with the transfer of his practice, Caleb had no- 
thing to do but bask in the sun and grow strong 
and hungry all through that golden month of 
August. For the “few days” had gradually ex- 
panded into a few weeks. “ 

Sir John Bell had conceived a decided liking for 
the young Manchester man, perhaps because he 
saw that Miss Lesley, instead of, as usual, declar- 
ing war against their guest, and oy ce all her 
pretty ammunitions with a view to his abject sub- 
jection, rather avoided him, and appeared to be 
wholly taken up with the prospect of her cousin’s 
arrival, who was to come down for the first of the 
partridges, ee 

The baronet’s mind being relieved on this point, 
he was so urgent in his offer of further hospitality 
that Caleb, after coloring like a boy, and beating 
about the bush and offering all sorts of lame ex- 
cuses, was fain to accept the invitation, being at 
a loss for an available reason for declining it. 

That he despised Miss Bell, and objected to 
staying under the same roof with her longer than 
he could help, was an argument he could not very 
well make use of to that young lady’s blindly in- 
dulgent father; but at the same time he felt him- 
self guilty of a kind of treason towards his absent 
friend, in remaining, even on his present terms of 
hollow civility, with a girl who had proved herself 
so unworthy of an honest man’s respect—and yet 
the weather was so fine, and he had come down 
expressly for a little holiday, and Heycot was 
such a jolly place to stop at—or, rather, Sir John 
was such a jolly fellow to stop with! = 

If he had really consulted his own inclinations, 
Caleb thought more than once, he would have 
asked Alick to receive him, by which means he 
could still have enjoved Sir John’s friendly society 
and the good sport which it was in that gentleman’s 
power to afford him, without trespassing longer on 
the ladies, or having to dance attendance on them 
in the drawing-room after a long day’s fishing. 

But Mr. Halliday decided that it would look 
like running away. Miss Bell would flatter her- 
self, of course, that it was the sudden change in 
her own manper—a change which the young man 
set down to the score of pique and wounded vanity 
that had prompted the step, and he felt that he 
would endure a good deal rather than afford her 
such a gratification, especially as the impression 
would have been so ridiculously false. No, he 
would stay, no matter how dieagreeable Miss Les- 
ley chose to make herself. Ler smiles or frowns 
were a matter of perfect indifference to him. 

She had of late absented herself in a somewhat 
victimized manner from their fishing excursions, 
meaning, of course, to let him see that the inflic- 
tion of his provincial, unpolished society was really 
more than she could endure. 

Sir John had grumbled over Lesley’s unaccount- 
able defection—Sir John was positively absurd, 
Caleb considered, about the girl— but the intruder 
had appeared serenely unconscious of any change, 
and had even expressed a more than usual enjoy- 
ment of the day’s sport on the occasion of Miss 
Bell’s first absence. 

So matters went on from bad to worse. Mrs. 
Powlett had made several attempts to bring about 
a cessation of hostilities between the armed powers, 
but they were disregarded on both sides; and the 
battle raged with fierce and deadly politeness 
across her unoffending body. From _ breakfast 
until the hour of seltzer and bedroom candles, the 
feud was relentlessly carried on; and Mr. Halliday 
and Miss Bell used to lie awake for hours on their 
respective pillows, studying their little gracieusetés 
for the next day. 

When Sir John, missing his little girl’s songs 
after dinner, grew angry over her repeated excuses, 
and insisted on her sitting down one evening to 
the piano, Miss Lesley treated her audience to a 
series of the most lugubrious compositions in her 
répertoire, singing them in a wooden, maddening 
fashion that set their teeth on edge. Sir John 
was fain to cry “ Stop!’’ before many minutes ; 
and next morning Miss Lesley appeared at break- 
fast with a broad band of black velvet round her 
pretty throat, which was so relaxed, she declared, 
as to prevent her speaking in anything but a spas- 
modic way. 

Sir John was for sending to Bainbury immedi- 
ately for a physician, but his daughter meekly 
declined the attention. 

“You know my throat is not sore, papa,” she 
reminded him, with a demure ——s of her 

y is such a 


When Mr. Halliday addressed her, she en- | splendid doctor, she can cure me easily out of her 
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medicine-chest, that is, if you won’t insist upon 
my singing again against my will. It was that 
that affected my throat.” 

“Some people become affected so easily,” said 
Mr. Halliday, assuming a hypocritical air of 
concern. 

“When there is anything disagreeable in the 
air,” responded Lesley, gently folding her hands 
and looking down. “ If Doetor Swayne were only 
here, he could remove the annoyance directly. 
believe you are going to stay with him for a few 
days as soon as he returns, Mr. Halliday ?”’ 

“Poor old Alick! It seems an age since he 
went away,” was Caleb’s answer. 

And an hour later, when Sir John was safely on 
his way to Bainbury, Caleb, as he crossed the lawn 
to get to the boat-house, was greeted with a burst 
of silvery trills and scales from Miss Bell’s sitting- 
room window, and was pursued down the slope by 
mocking echoes of the “ Polacca” from “‘ Mignon,” 
which were not in the least suggestive of a re- 
laxed throat, or of anything but high spirits and 
triumphant mischief on the part of the singer. 

“Serves me right for taking any notice of her 
pert speeches!” thought Caleb, as he filled, his 
pipe and prepared to untasten the boat, dispensing 
with all aid for the day. “Sir John won't be 
home to luncheon—nor shall I. I'll just pull 
down to the village, and see when Alick is expected 
back.’”’? ‘Then he added aloud, “‘ Hand me in the 
beer, Jacobs, and push her off.”” And so he got 
himself out under the cool green shadow of the 
willows that fringed the banks, and prepared to 
drift down gently to Chatton before the sun be- 
came too hot. 

Miss Lesley, after waiting some time, and find- 
ing that no notice was bestowed upon her chal- 
lenge, shut up the piano with a bang, and would 
scarcely speak- to Dolly all the morning. But 
Dolly did not complain. She was not altogether 
displeased with the turn events had taken, Whe- 
ther Mr. Halliday’s behavior had been prompted 
by Doctor Swayne’s recital of his wrongs, or arose 
from genuine indifference to Lesley’s youthful 
charms, the kind lady decided that the lesson had 
been needed by her pretty girl, and would certainly 
do her no harm. 

“She will enter upon her little campaign in 
London with modified notions of her own powers, 
for one thing,” reflected Mrs. Powlett; “and 
really Mr. Halliday’s sensible, manly style ought 
to open her eyes with regard to Archie Strang- 
ways's second-rate airs and graces, for another.”’ 

Caleb was undoubtedly a favorite with Lesley’s 
kind old friend. His manner to her, as well as to 
Sir John, oy that his rudeness to Lesley was 
intentional, and did not arise from ignorance of 
what was required of him. 

And then he had proved himself, in more ways 
than one, above the selfish and stupid standard of 
the young men they had hitherto received at Hey- 
cot. He was not hopelessly bored by the society 
of an intelligent middle-aged woman, nor ashamed 
of feeling and expressing an interest in her pur- 
suits. He had done much good in a quiet way in 
the village since his arrival, and, having discovered 
a distressing case of illness and uncomplaining 
want during a ride to Bainbury, had begged Mrs. 
Powlett to take charge of certain moneys which 
were to be applied to its relief, and to act as his 
almoner in any other instances of the sort that 
came under her notice. 

“Tt is no merit of his that he is so rich! Lesle 
declared, disdainfully, when Mrs. Powlett told her 
of this, “I hate rich men! If poor Archie could 
afford to throw money about in the same way, I 
dare say his hidden virtues would come to light in 
a remarkable manner.” 

Hearing this, Mrs. Powlett changed the con- 
versation, Archie Strangways, in spite of a great 
deal of scrupulous court paid by him to Lesley’s 
prime minister, had not succeeded in finding the 
way to her kindly heart. Dolly had a keen eye 
for shams, and had long before set down the sleek- 
headed young gentleman and his managing, hand- 
some, —— mother under that category, 
though she was bound, holding the position she 
did, to keep such opinions strictly to herself. 

The day of Lesley’s relaxed throat was a very 
long one to that young lady. She could not settle 
down to any of her ordinary pursuits, but spent 
the morning lying in a hammock with a book, of 
which not many pages were turned, except by the 
faint breeze that rustled them as the volume lay 
on the girl’s lap. Mr. Halliday kept his word 
about luncheon, and did not reappear. Miss Lesley 
went back to her hammock and her poetry-book, 
leaving Dolly to her own devices. 

But at a preternaturally early hour Adams was 
summoned to dress her young lady for dinner, and, 
for some reason or other, a great deal of time was 
spent over an operation which usually lasted a 
very few minutes indeed. 

sley was, as a rule, very careless about such 
matters, her fresh F siy loveliness needing but 
little adornment. But on this evening she vexed 
Adams’s soul by insisting on a new method of 
twisting up her abundant blonde hair, and by her 
inability to please herself in the selection of her 
simple ornaments. Her trinket-box was emptied 
on to the table, her ribbons and laces were passed 
in careful review. Then, with a sudden impulse, 
they were all swept aside, and in her usual simple 
dress of white muslin, with no touch of color but 
the gold of her hair and the cream of her skin, 
Miss Bell ran down-stairs and into the drawing- 
room. 

It was empty, which gave her an opportunity of 
looking at herself in one of the big mirrors—a 
long look, ending in a superb smile, 

The girl seemed absolutely to glow with health 
and fire and beauty, as she turned away from the 
charming image that smiled back at her, and went 
over to one of the windows to await the first 
arrival. 

When, presently, the door opened, she was 
obliged to bend over the jardiniére, trying to keep 
back the saucy dimples in her cheeks as she chose 
a bit of stephanotis for the bosom of her white 
dress. 

“T wonder what he will begin with?” she 
thought, rapidly; and then, hearing Sir John’s 
hearty voice, she turned round, suddenly serious, 
to kiss his grizzled cheek. 

“Well, and how is my little girl?’ said the 








baronet, fondly. “ Is the throat better, eh ? That's 
right. Aren’t they late with dinner?’ he con- 
tinued, hungrily, as Mrs. Powlett entered. ‘“ We 
need not wait for Halliday.” 

“ Why not, papa ?” 

“Oh, he is dining in the village to-night, and 
has just sent up an apology. It appears Swayne 
has got back from town.” 

“Oh!” and Miss Lesley dropped her bit of steph- 
anotis as if she had been stung, and did not 
vouchsafe another word. 

(To be continued.) 








EXECUTION OF JOHN D. LEE, 


THE MORMON LEADER IN THE MOUNTAIN 
MEADOWS MASSACRE. 


OHN D. LEE, the leader in the attack of Mor- 
e) mons upon a party of emigrants at Mountain 
Meadows, Utah, September 15th, 1857, in which one 
hundred and twenty men, women and children were 
brutally murdered, was executed by shooting on 
Friday, March 23d, at the scene of the massacre. 
He was arrested and first tried for the grave offense 
in July, 1875, when the jury disagreed. In Septem- 
ber of the same year he was again tried, convicted, 
and, under the laws of the Territory, given his choice 
of being beheaded, hanged or shot. He chose the 
latter, and the execution was fixed for January 
last, but through legal quibbles it was postponed 
until March 23d. 

At the time of the massacre John D. Lee was an 
elder im the Mormon Church, and one of its most 
devoted and fanatic members. In the Summer ot 
1857 a large train of emigrants from Arkansas were 
on their way to California; they numbered one hun- 
dred and forty souls, including men, women and 
children. It reached Salt Lake City in safety, and 
the members were advised to take what was known 
as the Southern route, as the old trail was liable to 
be obstructed by snow at the time they would reach 
the Sierra Nevada. When two hundred miles 
south of Salt Lake they inquired of prominent Mor- 
mons where they could find good range on which 
to recruit their stock, and were directed to Moun- 
tain Meadows, a beautiful upland track five miles 
long by one in width, and lying between the Great 
Basin and the Colorado River. 

The day after they left Cedar City a council of 
Mormon leaders was held. On the same night 
a party of about sixty white men, in Indian dis- 
guise, besides a larger number of real savages, 
followed the emigrant train. They were reached 
in the morning while eating breakfast in the 
meadow. Without note of warning, a volley was 
discharged in their midst, and ten or twelve 
persons killed outright. The astonished emigrants 
hastily recovered their surprise, and arranged their 
wagons and threw up breastworks for defense. For 
five days and nights they withstood the attacks. On 
the morning of the sixth day the little party saw a 

gon-load of men coming into the valley ; all were 
white men, who had unfurled the United States flag. 
They were received by the emigrants with great 
cordiality as their defenders; a young girl in gay 
attire was sent out to meet them. Among the men 
in the wagon were John D. Lee and Isaac C. Haight. 
They at once charged the emigrants with having 
poisoned a certain spring, from which Indians had 
drank and died—a spring which is so large and 
rapid that one who has seen it says a barrel of ar- 
senic could not have poisoned it. Lee and Haight 
said this was the cause of the attack from the In- 
dians; that they were on friendly terms with the 
savages, and would conduct a treaty. Theyretired, 
and in a few hours returned, saying the Indians 
were greatly enraged ; that their only terms were a 
surrender by the emigrants of all their property, 
especially their arms, and a return to the East by 
the route they had taken in coming. This pro- 
posal was accepted, and the arms were given 
up; with the Latter Day Saints as a guide, they 
proceeded to the north on foot. After walking 
about a mile the company entered a thicket of 
scrub-oaks, near a@ large pile of rocks. In this 
thicket the Indians and disguised white men were 
concealed. John D. Lee gave the signal, ** Halt!” 
and the bloody work began. The Indians, who had 
taken up their position among the underbrush and 
trees by the roadside, sprang from their conceal- 
ment and attacked the helplessin the wagons. The 
Mormon militia that walked side by side with the 
men on foot turned their rifles upon them and shot 
them down. It was the work of but a few minutes, 
and over a hundred and twenty men, women and 
children fell victims. The order had been given to 
spare the children, but in the confusion and excite- 
ment several of them were killed. Out of the 
whole number seventeen children, supposed to be 
too young to remember the incidents of the mas- 
sacre, were permitted to live; but among these 
there were two little ones who afterwards gave evi- 
dence of remembering too much and’too clearly, 
and they were sent to their graves by Lee. 

For fifteen years this crime was charged to the 
Indians, the Mormons claiming to know nothing of 
it; but afew years ago Brigham Young determined 
to get rid of the stain by sacrificing the men who 
had been leaders in the massacre. Lee and Haight 
were cut off from the Mormon Church, and when 
Haight asked to be heard, Brigham declared that 
he would not listen to a murderer. Lee, Haight, 
Higbee, and others fled to the mountains to hide 
themselves from the United States Marshal. But one 
day Lee thought that he could return in disguise 
from his log cabin by the borders of the Colorado 
River, near the mouth of the Pareah cajion, to visit 
one of his wives in Southern Utah. The marshal 
had aids all over the country, and one morning; 
over two years ago, Lee was surrounded by armed 
men, taken prisoner, and brought to the United 
States military fort near Beaver City, where he has 
been twice tried. 

Lee was sixty-four years old, had a square, sturdy 
form, firm, soldier-like features, keen eyes, and a 
genial, good-natured smile. Age had crept rapidly 
over him since his arrest at Panguish, yet he looked 
hale and vigorous, bearing his sixty-four years with 
an erect carriage, a sprightly, elastic walk, and a 
firm, military bearing. 

His prison does not merit the name of peni- 
tentiary. It consists of four plain adobe walls, in- 
closing a spacious yard that is 600 feet long by 450 
feet wide. In the centre is a small two-roomed, 
one-story frame house, that serves to shelter the 
prisoners and guard at night or in bad weather. 
During the daytime the prisoners are allowed to 
walk around the yard, but at night all are crowded 
together in one room of the central building; and 
the other room, separated by an iron grating. is 
occupied by the guard. On top of the walls of the 
inclosure guards are also stationed, and on tle four 
corners are small turrets, or guard-houses, that 
may be occupied when occasion demands. The 
wails are about 25 feet high, and are old, cramb- 
ling, and dilapidated. When arrested, Lee gave 
his word that he would not escape, and had there- 
fore been allowed many liberties. He prepared a 
confession in the jail, which was published in New 
York the day before his execution. 


On the evening of March 2ist, United States Mar- 
shal Nelson left Beaver, Utah, with the prisoner in a 
wagon surrounded by troops, for Mountain Mea- 
dows, which is about 90 miles from Beaver, 45 trom 
Cedar City, and about 12 from Pine Valley, the 
nearest telegraph station. 

At 11 o’clock on the morning of the 23d Lee was 
taken to the spot chosen for the execution, and, 
after making a brief address, seated himself upon 
his coffin, had his eyes bandaged, placed both 
hands on his head, enh as five balls from as many 
rifles entered his breast, he fell over dead. There 
were only seventy-five persons all told at the exe- 
cution. The body was taken thence to Cedar City, 
to be delivered to the relatives. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


American Beef in England. 


The growing proportions of the trade in supplying 
American beef to the British market have already been 
discussed in our editorial columns, and our pictorial pages 
this week also illustrate the manner in which the ship- 
ments are made from the port of New York. One of our 
foreign cuts in this issue represents the loading of a rail- 
road-train with American beef in Liverpool upon the 
landing of a cargo. The British cattle-raisers are becom- 
ing alarmed at the prospect of being undersold in their 
own market by their Yankee cousina. Sir Massey Lopes, 
at an agricultural meeting held at Medbury, England, in 
the middle of December, warned the British farmer and 
drover that serious competition must be expected from 
the exportation of fresh meat from New York. The 
trade now seems to be on a firmer basis, and the Ameri- 
can and Liverpool merchants who are engaged in it are 
determined to enlarge it, especially as the new process 
renders longer voyages than that from the Hudson to the 
Mersey entirely practicable. In order to facilitate a 
more equable sale of the foreign meat, and at the same 
time secure more uniform prices to the consumers and 
the importers, the latter intend opening shops in Lon- 
don, Liverpool, Manchester, and other large towns in 
England and Scotland, 


The Famine in India, 


During the recent terrible fumine in India it was 
necessary to transport rice and other food material great 
distances to the starving provinces. The means for 
this purpose were as primitive as the roads were 
wretched. The bandies, or bullock carts, of India are 
without springs. A framework, resting on two large 
wheels, roofed over with bamboo and mats, and a strong 
pole to which the bullocks are yoked, makes a bandy. 
Two wooden pins at each end of the yoke, and a piece 
of string to keep the animals from slipping their heads 
out from under the yoke, form the harness. The driver 
balances himself on the pole, and with many kicks and 
yells, and tail-twistings, induces his bullocks to move. 
It is not surprising that there are constant upsets and 
breakages of these carts on the rough Ghaut roads, 
when the driver's only control over the half-wild ani- 
mals is by a rope, the end of which runs through a hole 
in the nose and ties round the horns. 


The “Six o’Clock Post”? in London. 


In 1837 Sir Rowland Hill devised his scheme fora 
penny post. A story is told of how the system was 
suggested to him. Mr. Hill being in a distant country 
saw a postman deliver a letter to a serving-woman, 
which the latter, after looking at the wrapper, refused, 
the postage being tenpence. On an examination of the 
letter it was found that some marks upon the cover 
conveyed in cypher all that the woman desired to 
know, and that thus a systematic fraud was perpe- 
trated. Mr. Hill at once concluded that a nominal rate 
would cure the evil. If any person desired to realize 
the importance in London of penny postage to the 
people he should visit the General Post Office just as the 
clock is on the point of six p.m. At that hour the last 
penny letters are received for the foreign and inland 
mail. A privileged visitor to the interior enjoys the 
curious spectacle of hundreds of letters falling like a 
cataract through the Brobdignagian aperture termed a 
post-box. Outside a great crowd struggles for prece- 
dence. Breathless messengers from all parts of the 
city jostle each other on the steps, Of mighty import 
are many of the packages that must not miss the post. 


Transporting Cleopatra’s Needle to 
England. 


There is at last some reasonable probability that Cleo- 
patra’s Needle, which has lain so long neglected in the 
Egyptian sands, will be taken to England. Professor 
Erasmus Wilson has undertaken to defray the costs, and 
the task has been undertaken by Mr. John Dixon, who 
intends to build around the monument a huge iron cylin- 
der, watertight and wedge-shaped at one end. This 
cylinder will be properly ballasted and the monument will 
he within it, resting upon a series of wooden blocks, 
which, it is believed, will render the vessel sufficiently 
flexible to prevent all danger of accidental fracture in 
consequence of rough seas or accidental collision. The 
launch will be effected by means of rollers, an incline 
being cut from the spot where the ‘* Needle ’’ now lies to 
the edge of the water, and the vessel which will be 95 
fect in length and 15 fect in diameter, is expected to have 
a draught of 9 feet. Buoyed up in this fashion the 
monument will be towed by a steamer some time during 
the Summer, and when it reaches the Thames it will be 
landed and placed in an upright position upon the 
Victoria Embankment by means of hydraulic power— 
no mean task when it is remembered that the weight of 
the monument is 200 tons. 


The New Avonmouth Dock at Bristol. 


A new dock, constructed for the port of Bristol at the 
mouth of the river Avon, a few miles from that ancient 
and important commercial city, was formally opened 
February 24th, by the Mayor and Corporation. This work 
has been eight or nine years in progress, being actually 
commenced in August, 1868. The total cost of the dock, 
lock, warehouses, machinery, and plant is something 
like £600,000. The basin of the dock contains a clear 
area of sixteen acres, and hasa depth of water at ordinary 
times of thirty-one feet three inches, while a depth of 
twenty-six feet can always be maintained. The dock 
gates are the highest in the world, having a depth of no 
less than forty-nine fect, and a width of seventy feet 
The lock is six hundred feet long and seventy feet wide, 
with a depth of water over forty feet. The opening 
ceremony was simple. The Mayor and Corporation, 
High Sheri7, Dock Company’s directors, and several 
lundreds of invited guests left Cumberland Basin in the 
Irish steamer Juno, which as it entered the new dock, 
cut in two a line of blue ribbon, as a signal that all 
obstructions had been removed. At this moment the 
rifle band struck up the National Anthem, a salvo of 
artillery was fired from the dock bank, and was replicd to 
by the guns of the training gun-boat Fervent, manned 
by the volunteer naval artillery, and by the Formid- 
able training-ship and the battery at Portishead. The 
Juno then steamed round the dock, and the Mayor made 
a short speech declaring the dock open. 


Fortress of Mahdjar, on the Bosphorus. 
A short distance to the north of Beicos Bay, where 
the British fleet lay several weeks in the Winter of 
1853, is a lofty chalk hill called the Giant's Mountain. 
Below this mountain, a mile or two turther on, the pro- 
montory of Mahdjar Bournou, the ancient Argyroco- 





nium, projects into the water. There is a castle here, 





built in 1794 by the French engineer Monnier, who 
also constructed Deli Tabia, on the opposite shore; but 
the fortress of Mahdjar has been remodeled and ex- 
tended. It is the most important portion of the 
defenses of the Bosphorus against an enemy coming 
down from the Black Sea. We give an illustration of 
the interior of this fortress. 


Bulgarian Peasant Life. 


A Bulgarian hut, such as is depicted in our cut, as in 
many parts of Ireland and Scotland, is shelter for the 
man and beast, and accumulates the same extent of 
dirt; but a Bulgarian has a very good reason for dwelling 
in the same chamber with his pigs and oxen, namely, 
to keep a watchful eye on them during the night to 
protect them from that terribie cattle-lifter, the Tcher- 
kess or Circassian. Pending from the roof may be seen 
the Winter store of maize and Indian corn. 


The King and Queen of Greece. 


On February 17th, their Majesties the King and 
Queen of the Hellenes made a trip from Athens to the 
Pireus, in order to pay a farewell visit to Vice-Admiral 
Drummond, commanding the Mediterranean squadron, 
on his flagship the Hercules. The royal couple were 
attended by several high dignitaries of their household, 
as well as by the British Envoy at the Court of Athens, 
and Sir James Drummond was attended by Admiral 
Rice, his second incommand. Tho guests, after lunching, 
made a complete inspection of the yessel, and returned 
to Athens. A fow days later Admiral Drummond sailed 
to Malta, where he was succeeded in the command by 
Vice-Admiral Hornby. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


—A GoLp PENciL that was lost on Morris 
Island during the siege of Fort Sumter was found last 
week, having been lost fifteen years. 


—Tue California papers say that a species of 
cactus which grows in great abundance on the Mohave 
Desert furnishes excellent material for the manufacture 
of paper. 

—Awonc the Germans of Pennsylvania there is 
still practiced the custom of baking funeral meats. Beef, 
poultry and pastry are devoured in quantities according 
to the pecuniary ability of the mourners. 


—Ir is reported that the Merrimac Silver 
Mining Company, at Newburyport, Mass., has struck a 
vein of gray copper south of their shaft, the richest one 
yet discovered, assaying as high es $600 per ton. 


—A party of Chinese fishermen caught sight 
of a sea serpent near the Coronada Islands, in the 
Pacific, on February 21st. Length of body, 50 feet; 
length of head, 10 feet; length of tail, 100 feet; diame. 
ter, 3 feet; color, brown. 


—Tue oldest reigning sovereign William, Ger- 
man Emperor and King of Prussia, who completes his 
eightieth year on the 22d of March in the present year; 
the youngest is Alphonso XII, of Spain, was nineteen 
last birthday, 28th of November, 1876. 


—A ramovs relic of Shakespeare, a carved 
oaken chair, was recently sold in London. The chair 
formerly belonged to one Paul Whitehead, who so 
prized it that he refused the use of it to Garrick, who 
was anxious to have it as his throne at the Stratford 
Jubilee in 1769. R 


—A .warce number of Roman coins and an 
enameled brooch, inclosed in a handsome vase, have 
been dug up in London by workmen engaged in laying 
gas-pipes. The coins bore inscriptions which showed 
them to be of the reigns of the Roman emperors be- 
tween 81 and 195 aD. 


—INTERNATIONALISTs lately made a demonstra- 
tion at Berne, Switzerland, on the annivérsary of the 
outbreak of the Paris Commune. The police seized a 
red flag which was borne in a procession, the crowd 
resisted, sabres and knives were used, and several gen- 
darmes and internationalists were wounded. 


—Ir is reported that investigations which have 
begun in Boston will disclose some great frauds on the 
part of manufacturing firms which are large consumers 
of alcohol. It is charged that the revenue marks on 
great quantities of imported alcohol have been fraudu- 
lently altered, and the duty in this way decreased. 


—A FamiLy of woodcock have passed the Win- 
ter near Port Stanley, Canada, in a warm ravine, which 
is overgrown with shrubbery, and which never freezes. 
The woodcock is a migratory bird, and the fact of its 
remaining so far North during the Winter, instead of 
winging its way South, cannot be easily explained. 


—Ex-Cuter Justice Ioresras or Mexico pub- 
lished a manifesto at New Orleans, March 17th, declar- 
ing that the present government of Mexico is a “ hybrid 
creation ’’ without efficiency or the quality of perma- 
nence, and that he will take the earliest opportunity to 
return to Mexico and re-establish a lawful Government. 


—A HALIBUT caught by one of the crew on 
board the schooner Andrew Leighton, on her last trip to 
Grand Banks, had the inscription : “A. D, M., 1874,” 
cut upon it. It weighed twelve pounds, and the inci- 
sions forming the letters had grown over, presenting a 
curious appearance. Who was the fisherman who cut 
the initials? 


—A serious outbreak has taken place in the 
Province of Satsuma, Japan, headed, it is said, by 
Saigo, a prominent Japanese soldier and statesman. 
Many young men of the upper classes have taken part 
in the movement. Several battles have already been 
fought with the government troops, but the particulars 
have not been disclosed. 


—Tue doors of the Church in Notre Dame, 
in Paris, are about to be replaced by new ones, having 
become dilapidated from old age. They are master- 
pieces of ancient sculpture, and will, it is said, be 
carefully removed and placed in one of the national 
Mmuscums. The new ones are of oak, with iron mold- 
ings, and the carvings are exact copies of the old doora 


—A year ago Bradford, Penn., had @ small 
taverp and a few farmhouses. Now it has 3,500 in- 
habitants, and hundreds of strangers are turned away 
from the hotels every night. Petroleum hag wrought 
the miracle. The oil-belt is two miles wide, and wells 
have been sunk in the ravine of the Tunungwant Creek. 
Land within twenty-five miles of the town in every 
direction is held at a fictitious valuation. 


—Art Chico, Cul., where the recent massacre of 
Chinamen took place, a number of citizens received 
threatening letters through the post-office, reading : 
**Get rid of your Chinese help within fifteen days, or 
suffer the consequences.”” An officer received notice 
warning him that if he attempted to discover who killed 
the Chinamen he would be killed. The citizens are 
proposing to form a vigilance committee. 


—EwmicGratTion is curious in its freaks. Within 
eighteen months fifteen or twenty gentlemen from Ohio 
have gone into Maryland and purchased farms) They 
have taken with them industry and farming skill, and 
already the effect of their labor is apparent. Half the 
Southern !and is a garden, which, if cultivated, ought 





aod would pay as well as Western farming lands, pro 
vided always that the labor question were settled 
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AN APRIL FOOL. 


On! silly Violet! 
To thick that Spring was tapping at your latch ; 
Her fingers smell of flowers. Did you not know it? 
Her pretty voice is like the rain on thatch— 
The tinkling rain, with never a wind to blow it, 


Incautious Violet! 
You sprang from out your bed in such a hurry, 
Tied oh your cap and laced your kirtle blue, 
Opened the door, all bright with joyful flurry, 
And there stood naughty March, awaiting you! 


Poor foolish Violet! 
Mischievous March, who loves to fool and tease, 
To tickle flowers with hands all chilly-fingered, 
Nip them and pinch, and make them shrink and 
sneeze, 
And wish that they in the warm earth had lingered. 


Misguided Violet! 
The moment that he saw you standing there, 
He seized and pulled and roughly dragged you out, 
Out of the door into the frosty air. 
And “April Fool” he cried, with laugh and sbout. 


Dear little Violet! 
The ‘tears are standing in her blue, blue eyes ; 
Next time my pretty one must bo more wary, 
Keep fast her door, lie still, refuse to rise, 
And wait the summons of the April fairy. 


Scsan Coo.ipcE. 


BEAUTIFUL AS AN ARCHANGEL. 


BY 
BurKE O’FARRELL. 


CHAPTER XV.—(CONTINUED). 
N OTHING could possibly have exceeded the 


charming pertinacity with which the O’Reil- 

leys followed up their acquaintance with the 
Seigneur of Fiennes Court, until it ripened into 
intimacy, if not friendship. And Thackeray him- 
self would have been edified by the manner in 
which they worked the pushing system, never 
budging an inch for any one, but following up 
each advantage with the eagerness of a truffle-dog 
or a crack chess-player. 

In less than a week Miss Skinner had been 
introduced to the grandeur of Fiennes Court, had 
seen the famous blue drawing-rooms, the endless 
picture-gallery—from which the old squires and 
dames of high degree scowled haughtily down 
on her—the grand state bedchamber, where kings 
had slept, and the shadow-haunted hall, with its 
marble floor, and black-mailed giants guarding the 
vast oak staircase. She had seen the miles 
on miles of sloping parkland, with its russet 
oak woods, and the dim aisle of the great 
avenue, where the countless herds of deer lay 
amongst the forests of bracken, or fed in a 
long line beneath the old gnarled trees, and the 
sight had inspired her with new energy, and new 
resolution to do all and dare all for the sake of 
becoming its mistress; and though as yet she had 
received very little encouragement from Michael 
Fiennes himself, it would have required more than 
even his impenetrable air of grave and distant 
courtesy to daunt her. 

Time passed on, and no stratagem was neg- 
lected, no snare unlaid wherewith to entrap the 
owner of those coveted domains, who held the 
power of conferring such rank and distinction on 
the wife whom his august choice might single out. 
Wily were the three heads laid together for his 
destruction, cunning and well-drilled in luring 
hapless victims to their ruin; deep were the pit- 
falls they had dug in their day, well-baited the 
booty-traps, and many the empty purses and dam- 
aged reputations that, like the whitened bones at 
the bottom of the chasm presided over by the 
Sphinx, littered their path through life. 

With the genius of Lack playing into their 
hands, the tide of circumstances setting dead 
against him, and the Devil's own finger in the pie, 
it would have taken an uncommonly wary old fox 
to escape; and, taking Thackeray’s assertion into 
consideration, ‘that a woman may marry any man 
she chooses,” Michael Fiennes, that noble, gener- 
ous gentleman, with his spotless honor, that could 
not stoop to suspicion, and his high-souled integrity 
that thought no evil, had oy! little chance in the 
long run of giving them the slip, and disentangling 
himself from the machinations of such finished 
sharpers, such relentless and determined antago- 
nists, as the O' Reilleys, supported as they were by 
the prestige of high respectability, and occupying 
a position that was above the reach of suspicion. 

I have mentioned before that Captain O' Reilley 
was not very thin-skinned, and when he did get 
hold of a fat victim, he stuck to him like a gadfly, 
notwithstanding all the writhings and plungings of 
the unfortunate beast: so as he had conceived a 
violent attachment for his “dear friend Fiennes,’ 
he was perpetually riding over to see him. ‘ He 
was an idle man,” he said (which was perfect] 
true), “and did not know how to kill time ;”" and, 
as Mr. Fiennes speedily became aware of the fact, 
the excuse passed muster. 

Then, on various pretexts, he would persist in 
dragging Mr. Fiennes back with him to the Hall, 
sometimes under pretense of showing him a 
new horse, or asking his opinion on a picture— 
generally.a wretched daub—or a design for a new 
tlower-bed—for Barney dabbled in art (the merest 
puddles), and sometimes tried his hand at garden- 
ing, when his ami particulier, the devil, had 
nothing particular to give him to do just then. 
After that he would insist on keeping him to lunch 
or dinner, that they might smoke a quiet cigar 
together over their wine, and have a little music 
in the evening. 

During this time Miss Skinner had ample op- 
portunity for the’exercise of her diplomatic talents, 
and for making herself most killingly agreeable 
to the handsome Seigneur of Fiennes. ‘The cloven- 
hoof never so much as peeped from under her 
short crimson petticoat abroad, or her voluminous 
muslin skirts at home, and to outward appearance 
she was, if not an angel entirely, the nearest 
approach to one ever seen in this sublunary 
world. Barney used to chaff her in the privac 
of the domestic hearth, and say that she was a blac 
one whitewashed for the occasion. 


Even when little Harcourt Cocks, at dinner,. 


wiped his hands and face (all smudged with gravy 


after picking up a mutton-bone) on her pink silk 
dress, she interceded gently for the greasy pickle, 
and coaxed mamma not to whip him, though I 
am bound to say she gave half-a-crown to Mrs. 
O’Reilley’s maid (who was leaving next day, in 
consequence of a violent quarrel with her mistress) 
to punish him pr~-sanaodh which the abigail did 
not fail to do, thereby paying off her own score, as 
well as Henrietta’s, and leaving the marks of her 
finger-nails on him for a considerable time. Miss 
Skinner’s manner with Mr. Fiennes was (or ought to 
have been) irresistible, being an artful mixture of 
frank, open-hearted candor and alluring softness. 
She was charmingly witty and espi¢g/e, too, and was 
eminently possessed of that wonderful talent for 
conversation (of thesmall sort), without which, even 
with her beauty, she would have been like a viper 
with its fangs drawn. 

But though she affected originality of charac- 
ter, and a pretty disregard of conventionalism, she 
was clever actress enough to keep within the 
boundary line of good breeding. Yet, now and then, 
in the midst of some amnsing story, or droll remi- 
niscence, Mr. Fiennes would catch the sound of a 
discordant something which jarred strangely on the 
ear ; astray word, or peculiar turn of expression not 
familiar en grande société, the leaking out of a frag- 
ment of knowledge on some subject where “ igno- 
rance would have been bliss,’ a look of too great 
significance in those treacherous black orbs, or a 
gesture which seemed to belong to a different monde 
—an indescribable something that he could scarcely 
define, but which left a queer impression behind — 
and more than once Miss Skinner had been made 
extremely uncomfortable by a certain look, half 
curious, half puzzled, in that dark, handsome face, 
and had put the question to her own heart with 
great trepidation, “Wherein have I betrayed 
myself ?”’ 

What wonder, oh, my friends, that Michael 
Fiennes should sometimes forget his stern resolu- 
tions and the rigorous, self-imposed sentence of 
perpetual banishment which he had decreed should 
separate him from his fellow-men? What wonder 
if he should sometimes allow himself to be lured 
from the frowning grandeur of those vast empty, 
haunted, ghostly rooms, where he ate, drank, slept 
and rose up again in silence and solitude that 
seemed absolutely oppressive, and should accept 
the cordial hospitality of Captain O’Reilley, which 
was, in a measure, forced upon him ? 

What wonder if, little by little, he should drift 
into an intimacy which his better sense warned him 
against, and which was to bear bitter fruits of 
shame and torture and ignominy. 

It was a planned thing from, the beginning—an 
infamous, treacherous snare—and he tell into it. 
Tant pis pour lui. That clever Claude Duval of 
the highway to matrimony, Miss Skinner, was not 
one to allow a traveler to escape without levying 
blackmail; and generally her victims tho off 
naked and destitute, leaving their garments in her 
hands, and glad to escape with their lives. 

It is needless to enter into particulars, or to 
describe all the wiles by which the fair Henrietta 
sought to entangle and compromise the honor of 
Michael Fiennes with herself in the eyes of the 
county ; how she schemed with Mrs. O’Reilley to 
keep him by her side on hunting mornings at or 
going to cover; how dexterously she stuck to him 
on all occasions in public, and ‘how artfully she 
contrived to be seen alone with him on various 
occasions, until the whole neighborhood began to 
look on and talk as country neighborhoods -will ; 
and the rumor got noised abroad that Mr. Fiennes 
was intending to bring home a mistress to Fiennes 
Court—a rumor which was heard and commented 
on by every one except the gentleman most con- 
cerned. 

The county was very angry, and very indignant on 
the subject. Miss Skinner was by no means popular, 
in spite of her beauty, and the county thought that 
she was by no means an eligible match for so dis- 
tinguished a personage as the Lord of Fiennes. 

“A bold-faced adventuress, a creature whom 
nobody knows,” said Mrs. Craven, who was sick 
with rage and jealousy ; ‘‘ but it is all a shameful 
piece of scandal, and I don’t believe a word of it. 
Mr. Fiennes is not the man to be entrapped by an 
artful minx like that, a passée, horn | doll. I 
should not wonder if she had been on the stage, 
too; I am sure she looks like it.” 

‘There you go, Genevieve. You women are 
always so uncharitable and abusive if your 
enemy only happens to have a face as pretty 
as your own,” said old Bentick, good-humoredly. 
“ You forget that Miss Skinner is Mrs. 0’ Reilley’s 
sister.”’ 

“No, I do not, sir,’ retorted Mrs. Craven; 
‘*and I will thank you not to use such horrible 
language in my presence. I am not used to the 
society of trainers and stablemen, if you are.’’ 

“* My dear !’’ remonstrated the famous turfite, 

“My dear, indeed! Look at your boots, sir, 
and your coat—you are a disgrace to civilization ! 
There, take yourself out of my boudoir and away to 
your Miss Skinner; I dare say she is used to men 
of your conversation and habits.’’ 

“Well, my dear, I think you might draw it a 
little milder,” answered Bentick, meekly. ‘‘ The 
girl has been a guest in this house at your invita- 
tion, and has eaten our salt——”’ 

“ Well, then, she will never eat it again, I can 
tell you,” retorted Mrs. Craven, violently. “ Lord 
and Lady Aylesford will be here in a fortnight, 
and Diana Charteris. I wonder what they would 
say to your Miss Skinner, indeed. I can fanoy 
Horatio Plunkett looking at her from top to toe 
through his eyeglasses, and calling her ‘ the—the 
—ahem! the Skinner!’ to all his friends after- 
wards. Grant me patience—the Skinner—and in 
my house, too !”” 

But notwithstanding her private sentiments, 
Mrs. Craven, for reasons of her own, still kept. up 
her intimacy with sa trés chére Leonie. 

In the meantime, Henrietta, like an admirable 
tactician as she was, waited her time ; she believed 
that success was sure, and she was far too good a 
politician to mar her work by premature zeal or a 
sign of impatience. Like a skillful angler, then, with 
a big fish, she sat in her punt and played him 
gently, watching, in eager yet restrained expect- 
ancy, for the moment when she should land her 
glittering prize and reap the reward of her labors. 





And those labors had not been light by any means, 





for it was hard work, even for Henrietta Skinner, al- 
ways to cajole and dissemble—to keep the ominous 
glare of sullen temper out of her eyes, and smile 
sweetly on her victim when she hated him most fer- 
vently. And she did hate him—hate him as much 
as she loved another, and for that other’s sake. But 
the curtain had not risen on the last act. of Miss 
Skinner's little play yet, and her public life was 
not so nearly ended as she fondly hoped. 





CHAPTER XVI.—“‘ THE MISTLETOE HUNG IN THE 
CASTLE HALL.” 


HRISTMAS came at last, a rare, old-fashioned, 
snowy Christmas, such as old stagers remem- 
ber thirty years ago, in the good old days of stage- 
coaches and jolly wayside taverns; of buxom 
hostesses and foaming October ale; of the old Eng- 
lish hospitality, and beef and mistletoe and plum- 
pudding ; the days before the breed of old English 
squires, stout hounds, horses that could stay—(how 
well I can remember the old cob, thick-set, mus- 
cular, sound as a barrel, with his short square 
legs, short thick neck, and well-carried tail: you 
see him in ancient hunting prints now, and no- 
where else: vide the portrait of Thomas Waring, 
Esquire, on his old horse Peter)—and foxes that 
could go, had died out; the days when the old 
High Flyer and the Pig and Whistle swung 
blithely along the hard, trosty roads, or plowed 
through the snow on dusky Yuletide eves, tooled 
by some fast Oxonian, cigar in mouth, and muffled 
to the eyes; while his companions, occupying the 
roof in company with piled-up hampers of Nor- 
folk turkeys, game (often, alas ! toe and 
barrels of oysters, made the naked woodlands ring 
with the blast of their merry horns, which woke 
the echoes of the dreary covers, and made sly 
Reynard pause in his marauding expedition to the 
hen-roost of a neighboring farmhouse to listen 
with pricked ears, half believing that his old ene- 
mies, the hounds, must be upon his brush. 

The frost set in some days before Christmas, 
and Barney O’Reilley, rising by candlelight one 
dark hunting-morning, beheld the windows glazed 
over with fairy fretwork, and the sixth part of an 
inch deep of ice on his bath; so he thought that 
the best thing he could do was to turn in between 
the blankets again, which he did, and snored com- 
fortably until half-past eleven, when he got up, 
breakfasted on half-a-dozen plover’s eggs, deviled 
kidney and partridge- pie, washed down with a 
sufficient allowance of coffee, read a chapter out of 
“Fanny Romford,” did morning stables, and came 
in again. 

“‘ Deucedly disagreeable, this frost !’”” yawned he. 
“But I don’t believe it will last; these white 
frosts always bring rain—two to one, Henrietta, 
that we have a nice soft rain by Friday, and draw 
the Sniggsby Tops after all.’’ 

And then Barney adjourned to the billiard- 
room to have a cigar and knock about the balls 
a bit by himself ; somehow, the very sight of the 
green cloth, and the neat racks of cues, brought 
consolation to his heart. 

But Captain O’Reilley’s eye was out with re- 
gard to the weather, and the E. E.’s were not fated 
to show up at the favorite fixture for many a long 
day to come. 

very morning Barney dragged his long legs 
out of bed, with a persevering hopefulness, 
worthy of Nimrod himself, or the illustrious Jor- 
rocks, M.F.H., and examined the aspect of things 
abroad, with his head thrust far out of the win- 
dow, and his breath freezing in miniature icicles 
on his fascinating Piccadilly. But all to no pur- 
pose; for every morning the frozen earth looked 
colder, and the dreary woods wore a blacker tinge 
in the chill, gray glimmer of the wintry dawn; 
while the cruel wind (east, obstinately, deter- 
minedly east) seemed more bitterly, piercingly icy. 

There was no help for it, the frost had set in 
with a vengeance ; so, with a sigh, Barney con- 
signed his pink to the press, his tops to the cup- 
board, and his hunting-whip to the hooks in the 
hall, consoling himself as best he might with 
novels, whisky and the green cloth, while his 
horses ate their heads off in the stable, and got 
themselves into slap-up condition for exhibiting 
their various amiable traits of character the next 
time they found themselves in the field. 

‘Thick was the fur of the foxes” that Christ. 
mas, and plentiful were the berries, as long as they 
lasted ; but the birds soon had them all, and then 
they came boldly up to the farmhouses and home- 
steads, and made themselves at home amongst the 
well-stored rick-yards. Mrs. O’Reilley herself 
fed legions of robins every morning from the 
breakfast-room windows at Rokeby Hall, and the 
red-breasted rascals got as pert as possible. 

But the sea-birds were not so lucky, flocks of 
curlews and sea-gulls, ravenous and tame with 
hunger, came drilting landwards, seeking in vain 
for food; and prodigious flights of wild fowl dark- 
ened the air in all directions across the frozen 
waste of marshes that stretched in an ice-bound 
desert towards the sea, luring Captain 0’ Reilley 
from his warm bed to dress by the glimmer of a 
disconsolate candle, after which he would sally 
forth enveloped in comforters and woolen stock- 
ings, with his gun and retriever, to stalk in the 
starlight amongst the dreary sedges of the ponds 
and rivers for widgeon and teal, of which he 
used generally to bring home a well-filled bag, 
much to the exasperation of Mr. Fiennes's keeper, 
who knew well enough that “that ’ere danged 
capting a’most stocked Leaden’all Market.” 

On Christmas Eve the snow that had been slowly 
gathering in the leaden sky for days and days came 
down. Slowly it fell, in great, white, steady flakes 
through all the dreary watches of that dark moon- 
less night, and the next morning the whole world 
was wrapped in one unbroken sheet of white. 

Within those ancient halls of Fiennes Court the 
Yuletide fires roared and crackled up the monstrous 
chir::.eys ; the red-berried holly and mystic mistle- 
toe gleamed on the black oak wainscoting; and 
prime were the fat oxen to be roasted whole; and 
prodigious the casks of nut-brown October, pro- 
vided by the hospitality of that noble, kindly 
master, who —— nor kith nor kin, nor wife 
nor child, to keep bis Christmas holiday with him. 
For Michael Fiennes, generous and unselfish as 
ever, had determined to bury his own griefs for a 


‘Court may be very 








while, to throw open his ancestral halls, and lavish 
his courtly hospitality on high and low, rich and 
poor, gentle and simple, throughout the entire 
county. 

The great territorial aristocracy and the lesser 
landed gentry, those who had shown him kindness 
and those who had not, alike sat down to his 
kingly banquets; his tenants, great and small, 
feasted on the fat of the land, and the poor, from 
far and near, were made recipients of his open- 
handed bounty, which provided for them all 
through bitter months of that. hard, long, cruel 
Winter, 

Mr. Fiennes spent his Christmas day alone. He 
had courteously invited Father Molloy to dine 
at the Court; but the little Irish priest, who 
knew when he was well off, preferred to eat his 
turkey and mince-pies in more lively society than 
that of the kind and courtly, but grand and re- 
served, widower ; besides, I'ather Molloy was not of 
exalted origin (though he had not been taken trom 
the plow-tail, and sent to Maynooth, as Barney de- 
clared), and the glowing splendor of Fiennes Court 
oppressed him; he grew suddenly dumb in the 
‘rige-meu ot his host’s aristocratic butler arrayed in 
1is irreproachably white tie and evening dress, and 
even the Johannisbergs of Metternich, and the 
famous dry champagne so seriously dispensed b 
those solemn- faced giants in powder and silk 
stockings, had no power to loosen his tongue: 
ready enough on ordinary occasions to rattle out 
droll Irish stories, and jokes not too elegant, by the 
dozen, in his broad Kilkenny brogue. So he wisely 
declined Mr. Fiennes’s invitation, and went to eat 
his Christmas dinner at a snug farmhouse in his 
district, where he was a huge favorite with every 
one, from the red-faced, jovial farmer and his wite 
to the rosy lassies who blushed and said, “* La, 
Father! how can you?” when he teased them 
about divers young agriculturalists of their ac- 
quaintance, and the chubby children who clambered 
upon his knees. 

A jovial little family party of convivial spirits 
(more free-and-easy than refined, it must be con- 
fessed) were gathered round the hospitable farmer's 
well-loaded tuble, and after they had eaten con- 
siderably more than was good for them of the 
gigantic Norfolk turkey, sirloin of beef and huge 
lum-pudding, adorned with holly, they all ad- 
journed to the blazing Yuletide fire, round which 
they bestowed themselves for the purpose of crack- 
ing their walnuts and drinking the old full-bodied 
port which Farmer Tuchett was famous for; while 
some of the gentlemen volunteered songs, and 
Father Molloy was induced to favor the company 
with “ St. Pathrick’s Birthday,” ‘The Whistling 
Thafe,’’ etc., etc., as a set-off against ‘Tom Rowser’s 
“ Lord Tom Noddy,” and young Timms’s “ Hounds 
of Old Raby.’’ 

After that the tea was put on the table, and the 
rest of the evening was spent in the enjoyment of 
snap-dragon, blindman’s buff, kiss in the ring, 
hunt the slipper, with many other old English 
games of the like nature, which called forth much 
noise and laughter, to say nothing of frequent 
scuffles beneath the huge bush of mistletoe sus- 
pended in the middle of the room. 

Father Molloy, being debarred from pleasures of 
that nature by his clerical profession, joined in a 
uiet rubber; and the other old stagers contented 
themselves with long churchwardens and steaming 
tumblers of ‘‘ some’at hot,” in which floated curls 
of lemon-peel. 

Altogether, I think Father Molloy did quite 
right in following his democratic inclinations, and 
declining the distinguished honor of dining at 
the Court; for Mr. Fiennes spent but a dreary 
evening alone amidst the shadows of that vast 
dining-room, as he waded through the interminable 
courses of his solitary dinner, which was served 
upon the snowy damask with the same stately 
ceremony, the same display of rare old Sévres, the 
same exquisite epergnes of hot-house flowers, and 
the same costly wines, as if the grave and courtly 
master was entertaining an assemblage of princes, 
instead of sitting in lonely grandeur eating his 
turbot and truffled woodcock, in the presence only 
of his butler and footman. 

The O’Reilleys had, of course, given him a 
ressing invitation to spend the day with them ; 
indeed, Leonie had been quite angry, and Hen- 
rietta had pouted charmingly, nay, she even 
tried to squeeze out a tear (but in vain) when he 
refused. 

He was callous enough to remain proof against 
their entreaties, however, aud nothing would mol- 
lify the offended ladies until they had exacted a 
promise from him to come the next day (weather 
permitting) and drive them over to Tarn End, or 
Otter’s Pool, in his Polish sleigh, for a day’s 
skating. 

“Though why you should be so disagreeable, 
and so unsociable, I’m sure I can’t think,” said 
Miss Skinner, turning her handsome head, with 
its lofty coils of shining black hair. ‘ Fiennes 
grand, and very magnificent, 
and all that sort of thing, but it is not a great 
compliment to my sister and myself that you 
prefer to dine there alone; or, rather, in the com- 
pany of your ancestral ghosts, and all those grim 
old pictures, to an evening in our society.” 

But Michael Fiennes had good and sufficient 
reasons for wishing to spend his Christmas night 
alone. 

It was but four short months since death had 
robbed him of his first-born, and scarcely three 
since his last and only one had slipped from the 
yearning embrace of those fond paternal arms, and 
gone to join his brother on the steps of the Great 
White Throne; and the remembrance of last 
Christmas, the last they were ever to spend with 
him on earth, were so vividly before his mind, 
that he felt he should be but a dull guest at an- 
other man’s table ; and, moreover, the atmosphere 
of light and gayety in Mrs. O’Reilley’s drawing- 
room, the jokes, often a trifle shady, of that old 
libertine Barney, and good-humored worldly con- 
versation of the two ladies, would have jarred 
painfully on his feelings. - 

He felt in his own mind that Henrietta’s rust- 
ling silks, and clanking gold bracelets, her ready 
wit, a trifle too ready, and her lustrous black eyes, 
a soupgon too expressive, would almost have dis- 
gusted him; as it was, they liad become somewhat 
oppressive lately, so he staid away, and passed the 
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long dreary evening in solitary communion with 
his own sad, mans thoughts. 

The rich dessert stood untouched on the cold 
mahogany, the Yule-tide logs blazing up the chim- 
ney threw a ruddy glow over the curiously cut 
Venetian decanter of sparkling wine, and the 
mufiled sound of mirth and revelry came faintly 
borne along the softly carpeted corridors, through 
the thick oak doors, from the hall below, where 
the servants were carousing; but the master 
heeled nothing as he sat before the glowing hearth, 
with his noble head bowed low over his clasped 
hands, and the firelight pitifully kissing his soft, 
dark hair. For from the ashes of the past rose up 
the ghost of an old dead year, and again, for the 
thousandth time, he heard in fancy the echo of 
his children’s voices as they prattled round his knee. 

This time last year! How well he remembered 
every trivial incident of that day, the very presents 
which overnight he had fondly placed in their 
little stockings, carefully pinned inside the white 
curtains of their bed in his dressing-room. How 
they had come pattering into his room, with naked 
feet, the next morning at dawn to sit on papa’s bed, 
and show him the gifts which a munificent fairy 
had bestowed on them. Then he had taken them 
with him to hear their Christmas Mass at some 
quiet church, instead of at La Madeleine, or St. 
Philippe du Roule, and had afterwards kept them 
with him the whole day, letting them sit beside 
him at dinner, and taking them both on his knees 
in the evening, that he might tell them stories by 
the firelight of Him who, for their sakes, had that 
day become a litle child. And at last, when it 
was time for them to go to bed, and the Lonne 
tapped at the door, how he had carried them both 
up to their nursery, mounted on his strong shoul- 
ders ! 

And as he thought of these things the iron 
frame of that man shook like a leaf with the might 
of one great, tearless sob; and the ery wrung 
from the empty heart of that childless father, 
sitting by his desolate hearth on that Christmas 
night was—‘ My children, oh, my children!” 


(Zo be continued.) 








THE NEW ADMINISTRATION. 


Aa from the moment of President Hayes’s 

inauguration, his office has been besieged by 
aspirants for political honors in the form of lucra- 
tive appointments. The members of his Cabinet, 
as heads of the chief bureaus, have been unanimous 
in their replies to applications for office, taking 
their cue from the President's inaugural address: 
No public officer will be removed except for cause, 
and promotions will be upon the order of per- 
sonal fitness. This answer has been re-echoed a 
thousand times, and yet the crowds increase and 
insist with starving pertinacity upon having their 
letters of recommendations carefully read, and the 
strength of their backers duly considered ; no signs 
of ‘‘ There are no vacancies in this department”? 
can terrify them, neither do they hesitate before a 
cordon of officers. From morning until night, and 
then through the evening, they flit about the offices 
and the residences of the chiefs of the bureaus, with 
all manner of persuasive tales, yet without avail. 
And it may be safely asserted that the gentlemen 
of the Cabinet are only too glad to escape the 
avalanche of office-seekers in the retiracy of a 
secret session. There the claims of individuals are 
ignored; the prosperity of the country, the privi- 
leges of the State, are considered. With the multi- 
plicity of routine regulations, opinions and deci- 
sions, there are South Carolina and Louisiana to be 
particularly discussed. 

People tell us that President Hayes is hesitating, 
delaying too much in the announcement of his 
policy tor the settlement of the difficulties in these 
sections. One day he will recognize Mr. Nicholls as 
Governor of Lonisiana, and General Hampton as 
Governor of South Carolina; the next he will extend 
his powerful favor to their opponents; on a third, 
he will support the claims of the Republicans in 
Louisiana, and the Democrats in South Carolina; 
again, he will order a new election in both States, 
and after all, he will send a special commission, with 
the Vice-President at its head, to report what every- 
body knows already. Meanwhile, the Cabinet, re- 
alizing the heavy responsibility that is vested in 
them, meet at regular periods to discuss in secrec 
the best means of establishing the era of good fel- 
lowship and fraternal, sectional intercourse so long 
and earnestly desired. If it is not given to all of us 
to listen to the deliberations of this high body, we 
may be assured from the intelligence and integrity 
of its members, that the policy they will decide upon 
will be that which provides for the greatest good to 
the greatest number of our countrymen. 

Two Cabinet meetings were held on March 21st, 
to consider the condition of affairs in the South. 
Messrs. Evarts, Schurz and Key favored a with- 
drawal of the troops. This was not passed, and 
the President and Cabinet decided unanimously to 
send a special commission to Louisiana to examine 
and report. Mr. Wheeler wiil head the commission, 
and Judge Davis will be a member, if they will con- 
sent. It is believed no commission will be sent to 
South Carolina. On March 22d another Cabinet 
session was held, and immediately after its adjourn- 
ment letters were sent to Governors Chamberlain 
and Hampton asking them to come to Washington. 
General M. C. Butler says that Mr. Hayes wants to 
get a personal pledge from Hampton to protect the 

umblest colored man. - It is thought Chamberlain 
may withdraw. It was also decided to have an 
extra session of Congress, and Monday, June 4th, 
was fixed as the day for the opening. 








THE NEW YORK COOKING SCHOOL. 


FEW weeks ago Miss Juliet Corson undertook 

to teach New Yorkers how to cook properly. 

She secured suitable accommodations at No. 8 St, 
Mark's Place, and established what she denominates 
the New York Cooking School. Her efforts have 
already been remarkably successful, and at the 
regular matinées she has a large and appreciative 
audience. Under her system twelve consecutive 
lessons constitute a course. The first dealt with 
general stock for soup, Scotch broth, pea soup, 
consommé, vermicelli and spinach soup. The 
second lesson, on March 15th, fish boiled, baked, 
tried, broiled, and made into fillets. Third lesson, 
March 20th, ragouts, blanquettes and curries of 
meat, and broiled meats. Fourth lesson, March 
22d, large meat dishes, @ la mode beef, canton of 
lamb, stuffed breast of veal, and baked ham. Fifth 
Jesson, March 27th, poultry and game, roasted, 
fricasséed, boiled and brviled. The sixth lesson, 





March 29th, will be devoted to vegetables. Seventh 
lesson, April 3d, macaroni. Eighth lesson, April 
5th, eggs. Ninth lesson, April 10th, bread and bis- 
cuits. Tenth lesson, April 12th, cake and pies. 
Eleventh lesson, April 17th, cookery for the sick. 
Twel(th lesson, April 19th, dishes for children. 

The following schedule of tuition fees was fixed 
upon: For girls who bear their own expenses, 
and the wives and daughters of working men, fifty 
cents for a single lesson, or five dollars a course ; 
charitable societies, in behalf of their protegés, 
five dollars a course; voluntary subscribers will be 
entitled to select for training intelligent and re- 
spectable girls —— of being made valuable help 
for young housekeepers, and to send them to a 
course ot lessons after consulting the managers ; 
ladies who wish to send their cooks for instruction 
can do so by paying ten dollars a course; the con- 
ditions of admission in exceptional cases will be 
determined by the managers. 

The cook of the school is M. Pallas, a French- 
man of great experience. The students seat them- 
selves by the table, as indicated in the engraving, 
with note-book and pencil in hand, and as the cook 
takes up one ingredient after another, Miss Corson 
explains to her scholars, just the quantity that is 
used, how treated, seasoned, cooked and served. 

‘‘When you cut up the vegetables, girls,” said 
she, at one time, ‘“‘ do it in as pretty a manner as 
possible. You cancook just as well when you cook 
nicely and prettily. ‘There is a great deal in the 
appearance of the food, and the better and prettier 
it looks, the more the eaters will like it.’ Thus, 
through every variety of cooked food, the students 
are led to observe and understand each manipula- 
tion, and at the end of the lesson they are rewarded 
with a repast from the viands cooked daring the day. 

This is a reform in the right direction, a bold step in 
the line of woman’s rights in which all mankind, 
possessing a reasonable regard for the quietness, 
comfort and delightful complacency of the stomach, 
will heartily bid her God speed. 








ARRIVAL OF THE RUSSIAN FLEET AT 
NEW YORK. 
ie portion of the Russian fleet, sent to the 
United States on rendezvous for the Winter, 
which put in at Norfolk, Va., several weeks ago, 
left that port on March 20th for New York City, and 
reached Sandy Hook early on the morning of the 
23d. At half-past eleven o’clock the vessels crossed 
the bar and passed up the bay, saluting Castle 
William and Forts Hamilton and Wadsworth, and 
the United States steamer Powhatan, to which 
Vice-Admiral Rowan's flag had been transferred. 
The frigate Svetlana, of which the Grand Duke 
lexis is captain, led, and was followed by the 
corvettes Askold, Captain Tyrtow, and Bogatyr, 
Captain Schaffron. All the salutes were returned, 
and the vessels passed up the North River, the 
flagship casting anchor off Twenty-third Street, the 
Bogatyr further up and near the New York shore, 
and the Askxold further down, and abreast of Castle 
Point, Hoboken. 

The fleet is under command of Rear-Admiral 
Boutakotf. Owing to a death in the family of the 
Czarowitz, it is thought the Grand Dukes Alexis 
and Constantine will not appear in sociely as much 
as when the former paid his first visit to this city. 

Another portion of the fleet has been at the Mare 
Isiand Station, San Francisco, for several weeks, 
where the officers have been the recipients of a 
continuous round of official, social and private 
courtesies. 


Currency in Africa and China. 

AFRICA, & country naturally destitute, so far as 
is known, of silver, has always been driven to 
strange expedients fora currency. In the Soudan, 
where an elephant’s tusk represents so many able- 
bodied slaves—where a certain number of strips of 
cloth are equal to a calabash filled with beads or 
buttons—and a bean-pod brimming with gold-dust 
does duty for a bank-note, small change is urgently 
required. This want is partially supplied by those 
little shells called ‘‘ cowries,’’ which are found on 
the coast of India, and are often there used to 
adorn the horse-trappings of princes. In Angola, 
and other parts of Central Africa, these same 
“ cowries,’’ two thousand five hundred of which, in 
India, are the equivalent of one rupee, and are the 
pocket-money of native children of the poorest 
caste—rise to the value of five thousand to the 
pound sterling. Except in Egypt and Morocco, no 
money is coined in Africa north of the Cape of 
Good Hope. It is wonderful that so highly-organ- 
ized and commercial a community as that of 
wealthy China, should have contentedly remained 
so ill off in a monetary point of view. The Flowery 
Land, in this anomaly, as in others, has probably 
been enslaved by the tyranny of custom. Those 
long strings of perforated copper coin, technically 
called ‘cash,’ have been, of centuries untold, 
the only recognized money of the central kingdom ; 
and even now, although the indigenous taels and 
tungsteens are largely supplemented by Spani-h 
and Mexican dollars, a Chinese merchant prefers to 
make payments of silver, not by tael or by weight, 
but by measure. China, like India, no doubt con- 
tains a large proportion of the whole stock of the 
precious metals; but its absorbent qualities are so 
great,that what was anciently called the balance of 
trade is nearly sure to be against the outer bar- 
barians. 








About Clothes Pins. 


INSIGNIFICANT as the common wooden clothes- 
pin is in itself, its manufacture forms no mean part 
in American industries, and the numerous factories 
in New England and other States furnish employ- 
ment to thousands of persons. ‘There are several 
large clothes-pin manufactories in Pennsylvania and 
Ohio, and one in the vicinity of Saratoga, each of 
which is capable of turning out 1,000 boxes or 
720,000 pins per week. There are several small 
factories scattered throughout Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire and Vermont, and all are run by water- 
power. Asarule, those engaged in the manufac- 
ture of clothes-pins are Quakers. Beech, white 
birch and poplar are the woods used in making the 
article, the birch and poplar being considered the 
best. The machinery employed is very simple. 
The wood is first sawed into logs four feet in 
length, and then cut into small square sticks by 
means of a cutting-machine. Each stick, after 
being rounded into a lathe, is passed into another 
machine, which throws out a number of perfectly 
formed pins at one cut, and with great rapidity. 
The pins are then thrown into a large revolving 
cylinder, and smoothed by friction with each other. 
New York and Boston are the principal markets 
for this ware, and hence they are shipped in large 
quantities to the West and to England and Aus- 





tralia. Over 100,000 boxes of pins are annually 
sent to England, and a corresponding number to 
Melbourne, Sydney, New Zealand and the Sand- 
wich Islands. Owing to the depression in business, 
prices during the past two years have fallen off 
twenty-five per cent., and some of the manufac- 
turers in New England have ceased operation 
because they could buy cheaper from the West 
than they could manufacture themselves, besides 
saving the expense of packing and transportation. 
The price depends entirely upon the finish and 
number in a box. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Voyage Around Asia.—The well-known traveler, Pro- 
fessor Nordenskiold, will, during the coming Summer, 
undertake another voyage of discovery towards Siberia. 
The expenses of the expedition are exclusively paid by 
Mr. Oskan Dickson, a wealthy and enlightened merchant 
of Gottenburg. It is Professor Nordenskiold’s intention 
to sail around Asia and to return by the way of the Suez 
Canal. 


Rainfall in England.—There are 1,500 stations in the 
United Kingdom where measurements of rainfall are 
carefully made. Taking the country generally, July and 
October might be regarded as the wettest months. July, 
owing to the very large amounts often falling during 
thunderstorms ; and October, from frequent steady 
rains ; while the least fall happens in April and May. 
Every inch of rain gives 22,623 gallons of water per 
acre, or 1414 million gallons per square mile, and this 
fact forms the basis of all calculations respecting water 
supply. 

Copper in Canned Peas.—A fine green color in French 
peas is very desirable, but when it is obtained by the 
addition of copper salts, the hue becomes a snake in 
the grass, and carries death along with it. Two pro- 
vision dealers have just been fined in England for sell- 
ing cans of peas poisoned by copper. An appreciable 
quantity of salts of copper was found in a one-pound 
tin-box, enough to prove injurious to health and to pro- 
duce chronic poisoning. The case was considered par- 
ticularly heinous as the poison had been put in for 
fraudulent purposes, 


The Textile Colorist.—The art of dyeing and calico 
printing has become so extended, that it is found neces- 
sary to establish a special periodical to treat of the 
subject. The Textile Colorist is a moutbly journal, in 
which all of the questions relating to bleaching, print- 
ing, dyeing and finishing textile fabrics, and the manu- 
facture and application of coloring matters are ably dis- 
cussed, and, when possible, admirably illustrated. The 
sample plates of colors are really exquisite works of 
art, and the periodical is not only valuable to the trade, 
but to the general scientific reader. 


German Chemical Socicty.—At the annual meeting of 
the German Chemical Society, held at Berlin, Decem- 
ber 22d, 1876, the following officers were elected for the 
year 1877 : President, Professor F, Wohler; Vice-Presi- 
dents, Professors Kekulé, Baeyer, Hofmann and Lieber. 
mann. The retiring President (Professor Hofmann) 
stated in his annual report that the present number of 
members was 1,598, showing an increase of 225 during 
the past year, and that 423 original scientific communi- 
cations had been presented before the Society during 
the last twelve months. The ‘Proceedings’ for 1876 
form a volume of 1,900 pages. 


The Philadelphia Academy ot Sciences.—This So- 
ciety was founded in 1812, and at the close of the first 
year consisted of fourteen members, who held their 
meetings on the second-floor of a millinery shop. From 
this small beginning the Academy has grown to be one 
of the most flourishing in the land. It has recently taken 
possession of a fine new building, beautiful in architec- 
tural design, and admirable in its adaptation to the 
uses for which it was built. The cabinets of birds, 
animals, mollusks, and other objects of natural history, 
are not equaled by any in this country, and they are 
now exposed in a manner best suited to examination 
and study. It is pleasant to be able to add that the 
Academy owns its building and collections free of debt. 


Cobalt Plating.--From the analogy on chemical pro. 
perties existing between the metals nickel and cobalt, it 
has been thought probable that by employing in the 
battery the cobalt compounds, corresponding in consti- 
tution to those successfully used in the process of 
nickel-plating, a similar deposition of cobalt would be 
obtained. This reasoning bas been shown to be correct, 
and we now hear of a beautiful cobalt plating on brass 
and copper, obtained by employing in the battery, with 
two Bunsen cells, a moderately concentrated solution of 
the double chloride of ammonium and cobalt. This 
solution is prepared by dissolving 40 grammes of crys- 
tallized chloride of cobalt, and 20 grammes of chloride 
of ammonium, in 100 cubic centimeters of water, with 
the addition of 20 cubic centimeters of ammonia The 
deposit takes place rapidly, and must be burnished in 
the usual way. 


Pig Iron in the United States in 1876.—The total 
production of pig iron in the United States in 1876 was 
2,050,000 net tons, against 2,266,581 net tons in 1875, 
a decrease of 216,581 tons, or about ten percent. The 
shrinkage in production in 1876 will be more apparent 
if we compare the make of that year with that of the 
four years immediately preceding. In 1872 the produc- 
tion was 2,854,558 net tons; in 1873 it was 2,868,278 
tons; in 1874 it was 2,689,413 tons; in 1875 it was 
2,266,581 tons; and in 1876 it is estimated at 2,050,000 
tons. The decrease since 1873—our year of greatest 
production—is thus seen to be, in round numbers, 
800,000 tons, or fully twenty-eight per cent. This 
shrinkage is not a cheerful subject for reflection, par- 
ticularly when we consider that the furnace capacity of 
the country is equal to the production of twice the 
quantity of pig iron manufactured last year. Some of 
the reduction is due to the substitution of old rails for 
pig iron as a means of economy, but the greater part of 
the falling off must be traced to general business de- 
pression. 


The Eye as a Photographic Instrument.—For many 
years a belief has prevailed that the retina of the eye of 
a dying animal exhibits for a short time a picture of the 
last object bebeld by it in life, and on this assumption 
has been based the idea that if a photograph could be 
taken of the image on the retina we should have a like- 
ness of the last person seen by the eye, and this in case 
of murder would obtain the most positive evidence of 
who committed the crime. It would appear from some 
recent researches of two German physiologists, Dr. Boll 
and Professor Kilne, that there is some foundation for 
the popular notion on this subject. They have instituted 
a great number of experiments upon birds and rabbits 
and have obtained the moat remarkable results. A 
rabbit was held firmly near a triangular opening of a 
shutter, then the head was covered for five minutes with 
a black cloth and subsequently exposed for three minutes 
to diffused light, when the animal was decapitated and 
the eyes rapidly dissected in the yellow light produced 
by burning salt in alcohol, and then left in a solution of 
alum for a moment." The next morning on removing the 
thin membranous tissue of the retina a sharply defined 
picture of the hole in the shutter was distinctly seen. 
The image disappeared rapidly on exposure to dry light. | 
The experiments of Professor Kiihne, repeated a great | 
number of times and with numerous variations, leave no 
doubt that opthalmographic pictures can be produced in 
various ways. 


PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Dom Pepro has a committee of Brazilians in 
Europe studying the various prisons’ systems. 


Genoa returns the compliment to the late Duke 
Galliera, by voting $60,000 for a monument to him. 


Fatuer Ilyacinrie’s proposed lectures in 
Paris have been abandoned, permission to treat religious 
subjects having been refused. 


Generat W. S. Crawrorp, of the retired list 
of the United States regular army, has just been elected 
a Fellow of the British Archeological Society. 


For the first time in the history of co-educa- 
tion at Cornell University, a lady is this year elected 
to fill a prominent place in the class-day exercises. 
Miss Bruce is to be the essayist of the senior class. 


Mrs. Georce S. Jackson, of Boston, is fol 
lowing the good example set by Eugenie, when Empress 
of the French, in collecting money for the redemption of 
articles pawned by the working people of the city. 


Tue Hon. Stanley Matthews, who succeeds John 
Sherman as United States Senator from Ohio, is the son 
of Professor Thomas J. Matthews, for a long time Pro. 
fessor of Mathematics at Miami University, at Oxford, 
Ohio. 

Presipent Hayes and his family seem to have 
settled on the Foundry Methodist Church in Washington 
as a regular place of worship, they having attended ser- 
vice there each Sunday since their advent in the White 
House, 

Mrs. Lovisa McCaut, of Canton, Ohio, has 
been elected a director of the National Bank, of which 
her husband was president. She is the second woman 
chosen to such a position, Mrs. Bradley, of Peoria, IIl., 
being the first. 


Proressor Joseru Ilenry, Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institute at Washington, is a hale, hearty, 
genial old gentleman of cighty, wonderfully preserved 
and intellectually keen, bearing all the marks of intel- 
lectual greatness, 


Just by the residence of the Pope’s Cardinal 
Vicar stands a Protestant Church, and in order that he 
may not be compelled to pass by it in going out of his 
house, Pius IX. bas ordered a new entry to be cut 
through the rear wall. 


Tue real sabre of Osman is not at the Mosque 
of Eyoub, but belongs to the Grand Duke Constantine 
of Russia, to whom it was given by a friend who pur- 
chased it from its hunger-stricken custodian. Murad V. 
was girded with a copy Of the original. 


Proressor Locxwoop, School Superintendent 
of Monmouth County, N. J., bas been elected a corre- 
sponding member of the Belgian Society of Microscopy. 
He has also been thanked by the Director of the Botanic 
Gardens at Sydney for aquatic plants sent to that Aus- 
tralian city. 


Mapame Bonaparte, of Baltimore, is now in 
her ninety-fourth year, and it seems probable she may 
yet realize her expressed wish to live to be one hundred 
years old. Though feeble she maintains full possession 
of her mental faculties, and takes an active interest in 
public affuirs, especially abroad. 


Von Arnim writes that he cannot understand 
why Bismarck has followed him with such vindictive- 
ness for four years, unless it be that he is controlled by 
a nervous exaltation into which the Prince often falls. 
When he takes it into his head to persecute, he pursues 
his victim with insatiable bitterness, 


Tue death is announced from Vienna of the 
German Salomon Hermann Von Poct Mosenthal, the 
author of the libretti of several modern operas, includ- 
ing works by Rubinstine, Nicolai, Goldmark, Kretsch- 
mer, Brill, etc. He was born at Cassel in 1821, and 
had resided in Vienna for many years. 


CarpinaL McCroskey attained his sixty-seventh 
birthday last week, having been born March 20th, 1810. 
Ten days previous he celebrated the thirty-third anniver- 
sary of his consecration as.coadjutor bishop of this 
diocese. Many friends called upon the Cardinal to tender 
their cong atulations. His Eminence appeared to be 
in excellent health, 


Tue dead-lock in the Brooklyn Aldermanic 
Council, which had existed six weeks, was broken on 
the evening of March 22d by the election of William H. 
Ray to the Presidency. Mr. Ray was for many years 
foreman of the mammoth press-rooms of this establish- 
ment, and has been a member of the Board of Aldermen 
since 1873. 


Tue Cabinet of begins is something of a literary 
body. Besides Munif Pasha, it includes Ahmed Yefik 
Effendi, historian and numismatist ; Ahmed Jevdet 
Pasha, the Mollah, the profound historian of the empire; 
Kadri Pashi, the rival and coadjutor of Munif in the 
cause of liberal education ; and Ohannes Effendi Chan- 
nib, the best writer in Turkish among the Armenians, 
These are all practical statesmen, and from early life 
have been the leaders of reform and intellectual pro- 
gress in Turkey. 


Tue amount of work which Lord Salisbury 
does, and does well, is wonderful—Special Envoy to 
Turkey, the ablest Indian administrator, as Secretary of 
State, known for years, and the ablest Chairman of 
Quarter Sessions. The ability and energy of his ances- 
tors—the great Burleigh and his son, the first Earl of 
Salisbury—seem to have descended to this famous scion 
of a famous house, which, having already furnished 
two Prime Ministers—Elizabeth’s and James the First’s 
—now promises to furnish a third. 

Tue appointment by the President of | ve 
Hoyt H. Wheeler, of Jamaica, to succeed the late Judge 
Smalley as United States District Judge for the District 
of Vermont, was a surprise no less great to him than to 
the people of the State; but the surprise is no less 
grateful than itisreal. Judge Wheeler has been Judge of 
the Supreme Court of Vermont a little over seven 
years, having been elected by the Legislature in 1869. 
He is a native of New Hampshire, and now forty-three 
years of age. He has been regarded as the ablest man 
in Windham County for several years, and is univer- 
sally respected in the State on account of the purity of 
his personal character, and his ability and integrity as 
a Judge. : 


Mr. Wittram Brack, the novelist, has fur- 
nished an autobiographical sketch to one of the London 
weeklies. He was born on the 13th or the 15th of 
November, 1841. He had a desultory education. His 
earliest ambition was to translate Livy, make a col- 
lection of British plants, and construct a machine 
which should demonstrate perpetual motion. Next 
he desired to be a landscape painter, and studied 
art for two years. His literary career began with lite- 
rary criticisms written for a Glasgow journal; then he 
wrote sketches of rambles in the country; later he was 
a musical and dramatic critic. On one occasion —he is 
ashamed to confess—he wrote a leading article on the 





“American Civil War,’? of which he knew nothing. In 
1861 he acted as special correspondent of the London 
Star during the Prusso-Austrian War. He did not leave 


| journalism finally until 1873, so that this may be con- 


sidered another instance of literary success arising from 
a journalistic education. 


































































































SEWING THE CARCASSES IN BAGS. 


THE NEW WORLD FEEDING THE OLD. 
AMERICAN MEAT IN EUROPE. 


OME three or four years ago, a firm of Glasgow 
butchers began importing live American oxen 
as a speculation. The animals bore the voyage 


very well, and by the 
end of 1875 a regular 
trade in live animals 
was established be- 
tween New York and 
Glasgow. Soon after, 
however, a refrigerating 
process was discovered, 
which enabled the 
slaughtered carcasses 
to be brought across 
the Atlantic in unim- 
paired condition. The 
meat is hung in large 
cabins, which are al- 
ways kept at a temper- 
ature of from thirty-five 
degrees to forty degrees 
by means of immense 
quantities of ice stowed 
in them. The meat is 
thus not frozen, and yet 
is perfectly preserved. 
The introduction of this 
process very soon 
superseded almost com- 
, the trade in the 
iving animals. One of 
the great Liverpool 
lines of steamers pres- 
ently embarked in the 
enterprise. Liverpool 
now does a larger trade 
than Glasgow, and im- 
ports about 1,000 tons 
a week from the 
United States and Can- 
ada. The low freights 
which have prevailed in 
America and in Attantic 
steamers since the panic 
of 1873 have naturally 
encouraged this trade. 
The States from which 
more than nine-tenths of 
the carcasses taken to 
—— are obtained 
are Illinois, egg 
Ohio and Indiana. In 
the Spring of the year, 
a great many stall-fed 
cattle come from Upper 
Canada, and as trade 
in that country has been 
very much depressed of 
late prices are low, and 
a plentiful supply at a 


low figure is expected during the Spring months. 
The cattle intended for British use are all taken 
alive to New York. Those for the Clyde are usually 
slaughtered on Thursdays. 
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horse-power. 


where a constant stream of air, passed over ice, is 
kept up by means of an engine of twenty-five 
The object of this is to extract 
all the animal heat from the carcass before it is 
shipped; and the effect of the thorough chill- 
ing is that meat brought from New York in the 





After being dressed, 
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SHEEP-PENS ON THE DECK OF THE NEW YORK AND LONDON STEAMSHIP ‘‘ HOLLAND,’’ OF THE NATIONAL LINE. LOWERING THE CARCASSES INTO THE HOLD. 


Our sketches on shipboard represent the arrange-; up, the ends of the net are gathered together, a 


ments upon the National Line 


s steamer Holland, | rope is attached and the bag is lowered into the 


and the State Line’s State of Pennsylvania. The | hold and deposited on a table, whence the steve- 
upper deck of the former is fitted up for the trans- | dores remove the quarters to the meat-chambers 
— of live sheep. The pens are sixty feet in | above described. 


ength, with a trough extending the entire distance, 


The Anchor, National, White Star and Williams & 
Guion’s Lines are now 















































engaged in the shipment 
of American meat, the 
former having six ves- 
sels fitted up with two 
refrigerators, these be- 
ing each capable of 
holding from 180 to 225 
carcasses, making the 
carrying capacity of 
each ship from 360 to 
450 carcasses; and one 
of these steamers is due 
every Wednesday at the 
port of Glasgow. 

The success of the 
shipments between New 
York have been so en- 
couraging, that limited 
companies are being 
formed in Austria, Rus- 
sia, Spain, Brazil, Aus- 
tralia, and other coun- 
tries, to embark in the 
business. A fleet of 
trading steamers, used 
in the Mediterranean 
traffic, is being fitted 
with refrigerating ap- 
paratus for bringing 
carcasses from Spain, 
and at Moscow cars 
are being adapted for 
the transportation of 
quartered meat. The 
Austrian railway au- 
thorities have also of- 
fered a contract for con- 
veyance of fresh meat 
in refrigerating cars, de- 
livering it in London 
within three days, the 
through rate being just 
about a: halfpenny per 
pound. It isstated that 
there is every reason 
for believing that beef 
will be from various 
sources supplied at an 
unfluctuating rate of 
seven pence per pound. 
There are large tracts 
in Europe where cattle 
abound, and are in di- 
rect railway communi- 





INTERIOR OF THE MEAT-BOX ON BOARD THE STEAMSHIP ‘‘ STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA,’’ OF THE STATE LINE, PLYING BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. cation. In these the 


the carcasses are put into a refrigerating- room, | open. 








SAFETY BAND FOR SUPPORTING CATTLE IN ROUGH WEATHER. 





country. 


Summer time keeps longer after being delivered 
in England than the meat of animals killed in that 
It is likewise much more suitable for 
curing purposes, being older, and the fibres more 
After refrigeration in the abattoir, the 


quarters are sewnin canvas sack- 
ing and shipped on the following 
day to be in readiness for the 
Saturday sailing. On board ship, 
the walls of the meat-chamber 
safes are about nine inches thick, 
composed of wood, a layer of 
resinous paper, a vacuum for the 
air, then a layer of felting, and, 
lastly, a covering of wood. The 
walls are so constructed as to pre- 
vent rats gaining entrance to the 
apartment, for, putting out of 
view the damage they might do 
to the beef, the injury caused by 
the hot air issuing from their 
holes would be infinitely greater. 
There are two modes at present 
in use of keeping the meat tresh : 
the one is known as the fan, the 
other as the pipe, process. The 
former is exclusively used on 
board the Anchor Line steamers. 
It is simply a continuous current 
of air passed overice, which tends 
to keep the temperature of the 
chamber at from 36 deg. to 38 
deg. If the temperature were to 
get below the freezing - point, it 
would injure the meat very much, 
80 that has to be carefully guarded 
against. The other plan for main- 
taining a low temperature is by 
a system of pipes ranged round 
the chamber, through which is 
forced a compound of ice and salt. 
With the latter process the meat 
has a tendency to become frozen, 
and only recently one firm in Liv- 
erpool lost 800 quarters from that 
cause alone. The ice is all put 
on board at New York, and what- 
ever surplus remains after reach- 
ing Liverpool is disposed of, as it 
has not been profitable to use the 
supply of ice a second time. 





American system will 


and a door at one end, through which the animals | be adopted, while the United States will continue 
are driven. These pens occupy the greater part | to supply the westerly countries of Europe. 


of the deck, and contained 253 sheep, forming 


A subordinate scheme in connection with the 


the first lot of live sheep ever shipped from this | storage in London is the distribution of the meat to 
country. The Holland sailed at eleven o’clock on | customers from the wharf without the intervention 


the morning of Maren 22d. There 
is a very ingenious contrivance on 
this vessel for preserving live cat- 
tle from injury during the pitch- 
ing of the ship in a storm. It 
consists of two upright iron posts, 
one end fastened in the ceiling, 
the other to the floor. Upon these 
posts are six rings attached toa 
stout canvas belt, stretching from 
post to post. When an animal 
stands up, the upper belt is raised 
by sliding the rings until it comes 
directly behind the horns, while 
the lower belt is placed before 
the breast. From the ceiling de- 
pends a broader belt, which, 
apy | under the animal’s belly, 
<eeps him in a standing position. 
These belts move by means of the 
rings with the motion of the ves- 
sel, sliding readily up and down 
the posts, and preventing the ani- 
mal being thrown down or against 
its neighbor. 

Between the decks of the Hol- 
land are a very large number of 
live cattle,. packed as closely as 
possible. On the voyage the cat- 
tle are fed on hay and corn in the 
ear, and get molasses and water 
to drink. This drink is given to 
counteract the effect of sea-sick- 
ness, which has a tendency to 
—s constipation and result in 
oss of appetite. When rough 
weather assails a vessel with such 
a living freight, the animals, in- 
stead of trying to break away in 
fright, drop down, where they are 
secured, and so remain until their 
fear passes away. 

Upon the Stale of Pennsylvania 
the quarters, incased with canvas, 
are placed in a netting of pn 
and, after a load has been piled 
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CATTLE-PENS BETWEEN DECKS—FEEDING-TIME. 


NEW YORK CITY.—TRANSPORTING AMERICAN BEEF TO SUPPLY THE BRITISH MARKET—THE SHIPMENT AT NEW YORK OF BEEF AND CATTLE, ON BOARD 
OF STEAMERS BOUND FOR LONDON 
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of middlemen. It is proposed that, by a kind of co-operative 
society and a system of post-cards, joints shall be ordered 
direct from the wharf and delivered by special vans. By this 
means it is believed that first-class beef could be supplied at 
sevenpence halipenny a pound. Whether the subordinate plan 
is carried out or not, the inauguration of a system of dry, cold 
storage will undoubtedly have an important influence on the 
future of the meat-supply of Great Britain. 








FREDERICK DOUGLASS, 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA. 


REDERICK DOUGLASS, the new United States Marshal for 
the District of Columbia, was born at Tuckahoe, Talbot 
County, Md., about 1817, his mother being a negro slave and 
his father a white man. The first ten years of his life were 
spent as a slave on a plantation. He was then sent to Bal- 
timore, and, while working for a relative of his master, he was 
secretly taught to read and write. In 1838 he fled from the 
city, stopped for a while in New York, and then sought im- 
munity from arrest and return to bondage in New Bedford, 
Mass. He was taken in charge by some leaders of the Massa- 
chusetts Anti-Slavery Society, and found employment on the 
wharves and in some workshops. 
His career as a public speaker opened in 1841, when he 
ventured to address the delegates to an Anti-Slavery Conven- 


tion held in Nantucket. His eloquence, earnestness and argu- , 


mentative ability so impressed his hearers, that he was offered 


and there received his commission. At 12:30 o’clock he re- 
turned to the court-house, and held a consultation with his 
bondsmen, Messrs. Hill and Alexander, who united with him in 
the execution of a bond of $20,000 for the faithful performance 
of his duties. 

After this they all, with the addition of ex-Marshal Sharpe, left 
for the consultation-room of the Circuit Court, where Chief Jus- 
tice Cartter administered the ‘‘iron-clad’’ oath. Mr. Douglass 
returned to the Marshal’s office and assumed control. His first 
act was the appointment of Mr. L. B. Williams as deputy- 
marshal, who, after being sworn, and his bond taken, at once 
entered upon his duties. Mr. Williams for many years has been 
in the office of the clerk of the court, and is a gentleman of 
high reputation. 

As soon as Mr. Douglass was fairly installed he was besieged 
by droves of his race, who had come to congratulate him. He 
promptly intimated that he was not in favor of removing any 
good men from their present position, and would make no 
change without careful consideration, 








WRECKING OF THE ‘*RUSLAND” OFF LONG 
BRANCH. 


MPAHE steamer Rusland, of the Red Star Line, plying between 

Antwerp and New York, went ashore at Long Branch, 
about six hundred yards south of the West End Hotel, during 
the snow-storm of the evening of March 17th, striking upon the 
remains of the Adonis, which was wrecked about twenty years 
ago. The Rusland struck bow on. Nearly an hour after 
the disaster the vessel was discovered by one of the crew of 
Life-saving Station No. 4. This was at 11:20. He immediately 
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of 1870 he started the New National Era in Washington. In the baggage had been landed safely without accident of any kind, 
to following year President Grant appointed him Secretary to vr: a oe occasional wetting received from high waves 
ne the Santo Domingo Commission, and, on his return, a member of alter the boat reached the shore. The crew of the Rusland 
jue the Territorial Council of the District of Columbia; and in the were alterwards safely landed—with the exception of the 
he next he was elected Presidential Elector-at-large for the State WASHINGTON, D. C.—FREDERICK DOUGLASS, THE NEW MARSHAL OF THE captain and a few of the men, who refused to leave the ship— 
of New York, and the messenger for conveying the official vote DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. and furnished accommodations in the hotels of the locality. 
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Colonel George Phillips, 
the chief deputy - mar- 
shal. After remaining 
a short time with this 
gentleman, he proceed- 
ed to the White House, 
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WASHINGTON, D, C.—THE NEW ADMINISTRATION—COLORED CITIZENS PAYING THEIR RESPECTS TO MARSHAL FREDERICK DOUGLASS, IN HIS OFFICE 
AT THE CITY HALL.—SKETCHED BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, 





NEW JERSEXY.—TUE LOS§ OF SUE a) SSAR LING §TRAMER ‘ RUSLAND,”’ WRECKED OFF LONG BRANCH ON THE NIGHT OF MARCH 177H—LAUNCHING THE LIFE-BOATS, 


FROM A SKETCH BY JOSEPH RIDER, 
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standing: A little later the people introduced 
low, three-legged stools promiscuously over the 
church. Soon after the Norman conquest wooden 
seats were introduced. In 1387 a decree was 
issued in regard to the wrangling for seats, so 
common, that none should call any seat in church 
his own except noblemen or patrons, each entering 
and holding the one he first found. From 1530 to 
1540 seats were more appropriated; a cross-bar 
guarded the entrance, bearing the initial letters of 
the owrer. In 1608 galleries were introduced, 
and as early as 1614 pews were arranged to afford 
comfort by being baized or cushioned, while the 
sides around were so high as to hide the occupants, 
a device of the Puritans to avoid being seen by the 
officers who reported those who did not stand when 
the name of Jesus was mentioned. 


FUN. 


RussIA doesn't care a rush for B ritish bull dozing 
John Bull can doze in security. 


A VERMONT newspaper recently closed an obit- 
uary of a young lady thus: ‘‘She had an amiable 
temper and was uncommonly fond of ice-cream.”’ 


MISTRESS (to new servant)—‘‘ You know, Mary, I 
don’t allow any followers,”’ Mary—‘' Good gracious, 
mum! then what’s to become of all the cold meat 
and pies?’’ 

DOLLS’ HAIR-DRESSER—‘‘ No, mees, we do not 
mooch curl ze hair now; ze fact is, we have ze mis- 
fortune, ze other day, to melt ze nose off one of our 
best customers.”’ 

A CORREPONDENT thinks that civil war would | 
develop the agricultural districts. Yes, it might | 
lead to some turning up of the soil, but the grave- | 
digger would be the man at the plow. 


‘BRIDGET, I told you to let me have my hot | 





water the first thing in the morning.’’ ‘‘Sure, sir,’’ | 
said Bridget, ‘didn’t I bring it, up and lave it at 


the dure last night, so as to have it ready in time?’’ | 
A CORRESPONDENT says he was pained to hear a 
young lady say that when the talented and beauti- 
ful actress, Miss M., played in Boston she never 
wore anything else but low neck and short sleeves. 
«Well, Sambo, how do you like your new place ?”’ 
“Berry well, Massa.” ‘*What did you have for 
breakfast this morning ?”’ ‘‘ Why, you see, misses 
biled three eggs for herself, and gave me de brof.” 


THE only meed of sympathy a very small boy had 
for the pupils of a deaf and dumb asylum, after a 
visit to the institution, was that he “ pitied them 
because torpedoes would be no use to them on the 
Fourth of July.” 

IT was a rofreshing variation from tho general 
run of speeches at temperance meetings when a 
man got up in™Pittsburgh the other day and ro- 
marked: ‘‘ Ladics and gentlemen, to bring my nose 
to this state of blooming perfection has cost me at 
the least $10,000.’’ 


“OLD RELIABLE.”’ 


THERE are many reputed remedies for that very 
prevalent disease, Chronic Nasal Catarrh, but none 
which have given general satisfaction, and become 
acknowledged standard preparations, except Dr. 
Sage’s Catarrh Remedy. It continues to enjoy 
an unprecedented popularity. This reputation 
has been earned through the permanent cures 
which it has wrought, having proved itself a 
specific in the worst forms of the disease. Pierce's 
Pocket Memorandum Books are given away at 
drug-stores. 


DELICIOUS COOKERY. 


Tue most delicious, light, white and wholesome 
Vienna Rolls, Tea Biscuits, Corn Bread, Muffins, 
Cakes, etc., are possible to every table by using the 
Celebrated Royal Baking Powder. It is absolutely 
pure, and will go much further than other kinds. 
It is impossible to tail with it in baking. Each can 
contains receipts. Versons desiring to try it may 
send 60 cts. for 1 lb., or 35 cts. for 4% lb., to Roya, 
BaxkinG Powper Co., 171 Duane Street, New York, 
and receive it by return mail free of postage. 


ALL nervous, exhausting and painful diseases 
speedily yield to the curative influences of Pulver- 
macher’s Electric Belts and Bands. They are safe, 
simple and effective, and can be easily applied by 
the patient himself. Book, with full particulars, 
mailed free. Address, PULVERMACHER GALVANIC 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Youthful Beauty 
Has a wonderful charm. The fresh, clear complexion 
of youth is produced by using Laird’s ‘*Bloom of 
Youth,” which will remove tan, freckles, and all other 
blemishes from the skin. 








ADVERTISING RATES, 


For any of Frank Leslie’s Publications which 

contain Advertisements, furnished upon application. 
Address, MANAGER, 

FRANK LEs.iik’s Pusiisnina Hovsk, 537 Pearl St., N. Y. 











Vanity Fair—For Mgerschaums and Cigarettes, 
Does not bite the tongue. Always uniform and reliable. 


Chronic. — Kidney, Bladder, their cognate and 
hitherto fatal diseases, with full directions for their 
cure in Dr, Heatn’s book of 100 pages, gratis, at 200 
Broadway, New York. 

Given Away.—In order that every one may see 
samples of their goods, J. L. Patten & Co., of 162 
William St., N. Y., will send a handsome pair of 6x8 
Chromos, and a copy of the best 16-page literary paper 
now published, to any reader of this paper who will send 
them two 3ct, stamps to pay mailing expense:. 


Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100, 
E. & H. T. Antnony & Co., 591 Broadway, N. Y., 
opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Mecalethoscopes, 
Albums and Photographs of Celebrities. lhoto-Lantern 
Slides a specialty. Manufacturers of Photographic Mate- 
rials. Awarded First Premium at Vienna Exposition, 


To Housekeepers.—tThe attention of heads of 
families is respectfully invited to the superior quality of 
Burnett's Flavoring Extracts. They are entirely free 
from the poisonous oils and acids which enter into the 


composition of many of the factitious fruit flavors now | 


in the market. They are highly concentrated, have all 
the freshness and delicacy of the fruits from which they 
are piepared, and are less expensive. 


They have no equal, are air-tight and inde- | 


structible, preserving the body for years, and protecting 
it from vermin, reptiles or body-snatching. Their use 
prevents the spread of Contagious Diseases at Funerals 
Metallic Burial Cases and Caskets are 
made in all sizes, from tke cheapest to the most expen- 


or clsewhere. 


sive. Sold by all first-class Undertakers and Sextons. ! 


Rarmosp Mayvractceinxc Ca, 348 Pearl St., New York. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

I. L. Crain & Co., 119 South Fourth Street, Phila- 
delphia, hereby agree to send to each of the sub- 
scribers or readers of this paper, free, a sample of 
Dobbins’ Electric Soap, provided they receive the 
address and fifteen cents, which sum exactly pays 
the postage on the soap. This Soap was pro- 
nounced by the Centennial Judges to be the only 
pure family soap made in America. As it has 
been extensively advertised for years, our readers 
have undoubtedly heard of the soap. This very 
liberal offer of its manufacturers enables all to test 
its quality for themselves very cheaply. Send your 
address and fifteen cents for postage direct to I. L- 
Craain & Co., 119 South Fourth Strect, Phila. 





PERFECTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


L. Funke. Jr., Sole Agent, No 78 John St, 
New York. P.O. Box, 1029. 


BE ETI TE IE IS POLIT ELE 


1.—For Moth Patches, 
Freckles and Tan. 

The only reliable cure 
is PERRY’S MOTH & 
FRECKLE 1 OTION. 

2.—For Pimples on_ the 
Face, Blackheads or_ Flesh- 
worms, use PERRY’S 
COMEDONE AND PI‘i- 
PLE REMEDY, aninfalli- 
ble skin Medicine; or consult 
Dr. B. C. Perry, Dermatologist, 
49 Bond Street, N.Y. Both these 
medicines are sold by Druggists. 








LEADING 
Mercantile Houses of New York. 
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Printing Inks and Materials. 
EO. MATHER’S SONS, 60 JOHN STREET, NEW 
YORK. Printing Inks. This paper is printed 
with our Pictorial Cut Ink. 
AMES CONNER’S SONS, PRINTERS? FURNISHING 
e WAREHOUSE, 28, 30 and 32 Centre Street (corner 
of Reade and Duane Streets), New York. 


Housefurnishing Goods. 
te : GLASS, CUTLERY, Silverware, Refrigerators, 
and all House Furnishing Goods. E. D. Bassford’s, 
Cooper Institute, New York City. 
and Price List free. 











Illustrated Catalogue 














First-class Nurseries. 


EAC-H 


BY MAIL 


SEND FOR 
PRICE LISL 








CHOICE VARIETIES OF 
for house and garden culture, 
sent by mail, free of postage. 
Send stamp for Il lustr’d Cat. 
e 


Address L. Bs. CASE, Richmond, in 


FL 





Strong Plants delivered free of cost safely 
per mail at your door. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Splen- 


did assortment of 
Re > 
6 for $1; 
18 for $2. Send for 


*HOOPES, BRO, & THOMAS , R S$ 
Oberry Hil’ ri 5 


Nurseries, West Chester, Pa, 








OTHER PEOPLE’S CHILDREN. 





| Arnold, Constable & Co’s 
SPRING OPENING. 


—ON—— 


MONDAY, MARCH 26 


Paris Suits, 
Costumes, Mantles, 
Bretonne Jackets and Suits, 
Dolmans, Scarfs, Etc. 


—ALSO—-— 


SILKS, INDIA SHAWLS. 
DRESS GOODS, 


Laces and Embroideries, 
Parasols, Sun Umbrellas, Etc., Etc. 


Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street. 
CARPETS. 


SPRING IMPORTATION 


Axminster, Moquette, Wilton 
AND 


BRUSSELS CARPETINGS, 


Now on Exhibition, 


Containing a very choice assortment of the 


NEWEST STYLES AND COLORINGS. 


ALSO, FRESH STOCKS OF 


AMERICAN CARPETINGS 


IN 
Brussels, Tapestry and Ingrain, 
PERSIAN RUGS, MATS, 
OILCLOTHS, LINOLEUM, Ete., Ete, 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street. 


UPHOLSTERY 


Department. 


| Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Have now on Exhibition their SPRING SELECTIONS of 


SATINS, DAMASKS, 
FEZANS, TAPESTRIES, 
NUEL BOURETTES, 
JAPANESE AND CHINESE CLOTHS, 
SERGES, SATINES, 
CRETONNES, ALGERINES, etc., ete. 


LACE, NOTTINGHAM 
AND GUIPURE CURTAINS, 
AT VERY ATTRACTIVE PRICES, 


N. B.— Window Shades of every description made and 
put up with dispatch. 


BROADWAY, cor. 19th ST. 














Perfection of Mechanism ! 
THE LIGHT-RUNNING 





DOMESTIC. 





| sewing-machine. It does not irritate the nerves or tire 
! the muscles; recommended by physicians. Double-thread 
| Lock-stitch ; Automatic, self-regulating Tension and 

Take-up; compensating journal, and noiseless movement. 
Uses the largest Shuttle; has most room under the arm; 
produces the best work in greatest variety. ‘‘ DomEstic 3 
Sewinc-Macurxe Co., New York, Cacaco, and all lead- 
ing cities. 


GUR NAME PRINTED on 40 Mixed Cards 
' for 10c. Curron Bros., Clintonville, Conn. 








OTHER PEOPLE’S CHILDREN. 





OTHER PEOPLE’S CHILDREN. 








~POLLAK & CO., 


Manufacturers of Meerschaum Pipes 
& Holders. Repairing, Boiling, ete 
Wholesale and Retail. 
27 John St., N. Y. P. 0. Box 5009. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


PHELPS, DODCE & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF METALS, 
SHEET-IRON, COPPER, BLOCK-TIN, 









TIN-PLATE, 





WIRE, Etc. ; 
CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, NEW YORK. 
$20, $50, $I1CO. $200, $500. 


ALEX. FROTHINGHAM & CO., Bankers and 
Brokers, No. 12 Wall St., New York, make for 
customers desirable investments of large or small 
amounts in stocks of a legitimate character, which fre- 
quently pay from five to twenty times the amount in- 
vested every thirty days. Reliable Stock Privileges 
negotiated at favorable rates. Stocks bought and carried 
as long as desired on deposit of three to five per cent. 

Circular explanatory and Weekly Reports sent free, 


$5 ‘UNCLE SAM’ PRESS. 


Chase 314x5 ; Self-inking ‘Uncle Sam,’ $10. 
$5 ‘Best’ self-inking, with outfit, $6.50. 
$7 ‘Best’ Press, No 2, with outfit, $10. 
$45 Evans Jobber. Stamp for Catalogue. 
W. C. EVANS, 50N. Ninth St., Philadelphia, 





| Traveler’s Guide. 


eS 


Colonnade Hotel, 


FIFTEENTH AND CHESTNUT STS., PHILADELPHIA. 
The most centrally located, and on principal promenade. 
COMPLETE IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 


___Terms, $3.50 per day. Elegant Accommodations. ‘ 
UNEQUALED OFFER. 
A MONTH’S AMMUNITION FREE. 


Tramps, Burglars and Thieves infest all pa:ts 
of the Country. Every Ons Should go Armed 
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This is 
the Weapon 
for Police, 
Bankers, and 


Household use. 
5000 Testimonials. 
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WESTERN GUN WORKS, 69 Dearborn &t., Chicago, IL 
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Cut Out Certificate Below 
and Return with $3.00. 





SHIPMAN’S DUPLICATING LETTER 
BUOK 


Used without Press or Ink ; mailed for $1.25. Office, 
309 Broadway, New York. 


LADY INTRODUCERS WANTED 


for our Rubber Fancy Goods for Ladies’ and Children’s 
wear. Ladies’ Rubber Gloves, Aprons, Breast Pads, the 
La lerle Shields, Baby Diapers, Child’s Bibs, Curlers and 
Crimpers, Bed Sheets, Crib Covers, etc. Agents can real- 
ize very handsome profits by introducing our popular and 
fast-selling household necgssities required in every family. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. La PERLE RuppeEr Co. 

90 Chambers St., N. Y. 








50 cents, | MICHAEL STROGOFF for FIFTY CENTS. 
| Five Editions already Sold. 


50 cents. | Jules Verne’s New Story, 


50 cents, MICHAEL STROGOFF 


From Moscow to Irkoutsk, 
Translatei from the French by 
E. G. Walraven, 

Now ready, and for sale at all news-stands 
50 cents. |and book-stores. The book is beautifully 
j illustrated, bound in stiff paper covers, and 

sold at the popular price, 


50 cents. 
50 CENTS. 
So CENTS. 
So CENTS. 
Be sure to buy and read this best work of 
50 cents, |this most remarkable writer, Admirers 
of “The Mysterious Island,’’ ‘‘ Three Thou- 
sand Leagues Under the Sea,’’ ‘From the 
50 cents, | Earth to the Moon,” etc., etc., have a rich 
treat before them in 
Michael sStrogoff. 
Ask your newsdealer for it. PRICE ONLY 


Firty Cents. Sent to any address on receipt 
50 cents. \of price. Address, 


| Frank Leslie, Publishsr, 
50 cents. | 537 Pearl Street, New York. 
UFFERER who have tried in vain every ad- 
vertised remedy for Nervous and 


Exhaustive Debility, will learn of a simple cure by ad- 
dressing Davipson & Co., 86 Nassau Street, New York. 


HO MIXED CARDS, with name, 10c. and stamp, 25 





50 cents. 


50 cents. 


50 cents. 











styles. Acquaintance Cards, 10c. Samples for 3c. 
M. W. DOWD & CO., BristoL, Cony. 





Nickel-plated, finest quality, 54-inch; a 
SCISSORS Button fale = issora aud Steel Measure. $1 


by mail. Shear Co, 57 Broadway,N-Y, Agents, 





SEVEN SHOT 
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OH! Agents. Oh!! everybody. 
The Mustache Protector 
only 25 cts. Circulars free as air’ 
C. H. Barrows, Willimantic, Ct. 





TATIONERS, Agents, and others, supplied with Metal! 
and Rubber Stamps, Seal Presses, etc. Wa. A. Force, 
172 Fulton St.,.N. Y. Illustrated Catalogue, with terms, 1(c. 


OTHER PEOPLE’S CHILDREN. 
OTHER PEOPLE’S CHILDREN. 
OTHER PEOPLE’S CHILDREN. 




















NEW STYLES 









ORDER CLOTHING FROM NEW YORK 
AND SAVE MONEY. Samples of Cloth, Fashion 
Plates, with full directions for obtaining a guaranteed 
perfect fit, sent free. 

ERELEMAN & WOODRUFFE, 
CLOTHIERS, 241 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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STEINAU JEWELRY CO. 





The “—- house in America making a epenalty of 
he Manufacture and Importation of 


CHEAP JEWELRY. 


THE LATEST NOVECTIES AND THE LOWEST PRICES, 


Dealers in General Merchandise, Fancy Goods, and 
Pedlars will wind pane able Information in our NEW 





ILLUSTRATED CE-LIST for 1877, in book form, 
containing over sooo full-sized engravings of the 
latest styles of all’ kinds of Je welry, Watches, etc. 
Mailed free, on receipt of 9 cents posté ize. Orders 
solicited from the Far West and Canuda. 


STEINAU JEWELRY CO., 


Box 616, 70 W. 4th St., CINCINNATI, O. 





Imitation Gold Watches 
$15. $20 and $25each. Chains 
$2 to $12, to match. Jewelry ofthe same. 
sent C.0.D., by Express. Send stamp for 
Illustrated Circular COLLINS METAL WATCH 
F acCTORY, 335 Broadway, NewYork. Box 3696 











Grand Extraordinary Drawing, 


APRIL (8th, 1877. 
Capital Prize - $500,000 


Only 18,000 Tickets. $1,350,000 Cash. 
One Prize to every 5 tickets. 


2,346 Prizes, amounting to $1,350,000. 


Sic ak bes ckns <6000%-0'00:0% oseseceeee $500,000 
2 Prizes, $100,000 cach.........e00++++ 200,000 
i | rare SS 60 cekeed see seses 50,000 
Pe ee cee ee eeccece 25,000 
2 Peiwes, $10,000 CaCh.. ciccccccsocecess 20,000 
8 Prizes, 5,000 ** 40.000 
138 Prizes, 1,000 ‘“ 138.000 
394 Prizes, 500 * 197,000 





* Circulars, with full particulars, sent free. Prizes cashed. 


4ay~ Send your orders carly—tickets will be at a pre- 
mium in Havana days before date of draw.ng. 

Tickets, $1003 Halves, $50 3 Quarters, $25 3 Tenths, 
$10; Twentieth:, $5. 

Aduress all orders to— 


J. Durr & CO., Bankers, 


42 Nassau Street, New Yor ‘Is 





A. Burdett Smith's 
FASHIONS 





Lady's “Armure” 
Overskirt. 
The latest—most popular ‘at. 
We will mail this Pattern and 
Cloth Model free, for 10 cts.(or 
3 stamps), to pay mail expenscs. 
We will send the Pattern_with 
oth Model of this New 
* Princess’? Polonaise, free, for 
Ten Cents (or 3 stamps), 
“Princess Polonaise.” To pay mailing expenses. 


Smith's Tnstraction- -Book & Catalogue, 


Hundreds of Large Illustrations of the New 
ample instructions in **‘ Home 
Dressmaking,” “Cutting Out,” *‘Fitting,’’ etc. 
Send Two Stamps and ce ae by return ma 
Both Patterns and Boo or § stamps). 


Ste oar STHLES and TEST OUR PATTERNS, 
A. BURDETTE SMITH, Ecitor, 
P. oO. Box 6055. 16 East 14th St., N. ¥. City. 


™%, HAND, FOOT & POWER 
: WELT 


Printing Press. 


Highest Centennial Award. 
Prices, from $5.00 to &150.00 
Does a equal to hichest cost presses. 
4 RY A _ ,~ %, &- “te 
esses, ayes Cuts, Inks, Cases, &c. 
49 Federal’ St.,] il Barolo St.» 
<m BOSTON NE YORK. 


ae! SEND ) STAMP FOR CATALOGUE 


OTHER PEOPLE'S CHILDREN. 
OTHER PEOPLE’S CHILDREN. 
OTHER PEOPLE'S CHILDREN. 

























































AND CATARRH REMEDY. 


TRIAL PACKAGE FREE. 
Asthma relieved in five minutes, 
and by its use a cure effected. 
Price, per hox, $1 
Address, W. ; 











Joslyn’s Breech Loading 
Metallic Cartridge Rifle, Price, $7.50. 
Sharp, Remington, Winchester & Wesson Rifles 
at reduced prices, Full Pistol 7-shot Revolvers, $3 each. 
Genuine English Double-barrel Shot Guns, $12. Scott 
Webley and Greener Guns. Illustrated Catalogue and 
Score Book, 25c. Circulars sent free. HomER FISHER, 
260 Broadway, New York, 


b'¢ America Press Co. 
~SoitGanay ST., NEW YORK, . 
cheapest and re ao t’hand ‘a ‘and ¢ 


sclf-inking printing presses. 
Our _ - inkers are acknowlelred the ever made. 
We sel very geod prow fo for TWO DOLLARS, and a 


Mists for 
Serge ne SPLENDID Porioy Praesent. 


free. Specimen Book of Type, Guts, &c. en cents. 


TUTTERING—U. S. Stammering Institnte (Dr. 
kK) WHITE), 417 Fourth Avenue. Best of references, 
Send Send for circulars, No pay until cured. 


90 Extra Assorted Visiting CARDS, with name, 10c. 














6 packs, 6 names, 50c. Money returned if not 
satisfied. National Card Co., Northford, Conn. 


EXTRA FINE MIXED CARDS, with name, 10 cts., 
postpaid Union Carp Co., Nassau. N. Y. 


40 Page Book of Wonders for a 3-cent. stamp. Ad 
dress, B. FOX & CO., 391 Canal Street, New York 











No. 6, MAY, 1877. 


Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine. 
CONDUCTED BY 


REV. DR. CHARLES F. DEEMS. 


CONTENTS OF THE MAY NUMBER. 


LITERATURE. 


Glimpses of Spain. By Mary Lowe Dickinson. 

The Forgotten Chest. 

The Welsh Language.—The African Inland Sea. 

Poem: Child of My Love, ‘* Lean Hard.””»—The English. 

The Walking Fish.—-Ancestry of the Pen, 

Latest form of Puritan Power, Rev. Joseph Cook. By 
Rev. William M. Baker, 

Poem: A Royal Race.—Ministerial Pov erty. 

The St. Cecilia of Raphacl.—Humboldt’s Giant Tree. 

John Anderson.— Bible Makers of Emid.— Power of 
Example with the Heathen. 

A Contented Farmer.—The African Boy, Kong. 

An Icelandic Cave.—At the Close of the Day. 

Alypius of Tagaste. By Mrs. Webb. 

Graduated Atmospheres. By James McCarroll. 

The Woodchuck.—The Great Paris Telescope.—Native 
Christian Family at the French Colony, St. Louis, 
- Senegal. 

Poem: Fragment.—The Crocodile.—Onlv a Pin. 

How to reach the Pole.—It Two of you shall Agree. —The 
Charm of Reserve. 

Nest of the Mud-Wasp.—Agassiz and Dana, 

The London Costermonger.—Highly Suggestive. —Poem: 
‘¢ Beautiful Things. ’’—Bertha's Sacrifice. 

The Three Hebrew Chi!dren. 

Tie Argus Pheasant of Sumatra.—Firs. Performance of 
Handel’ s Messiah, 

Poem: * By-and-By.” 

A Faithful Servant.—Tbe Custom of Dunmow. — History 
of a Hymn. 

A Christian Life. —Mojos Indian, Trinidad Mission. 

The Home Pulpit: Mary, Religion of Beauty. By the 
Editor. 

Musicians of the Pontifical Chapel, Kioto, Japan.—The 
Young Midshipman. 

Cashmere Widow.—Philosophical Materialism 

Marine Curiosity.—Japanese Kingiyo, 

The Prayer Meeting. 

Ancient Stone Coflin.—The Akee Fruit. 

The Church Mouse,—Divine Magnetism 

The Invalid’s Portion. 

Poem: Life’s Answer. By the late Dean of Canterbury. 

The Pheenix.—A would-be Suicide’s Experience, 


On the Reef, A Story of the Sea’ By a Contributor. 

Evening Star. 

Poem: God's Anvil.—Rose Harvest in Palestine.—A 
Friend Indeed. 

May Day. 

Sects in Russia.—The Jackass Rabbit. 

Escape of Mrs. Smith. 

Poem: ‘‘A Lesson.”? By Mrs. Luther Keene.—Dr. Watts 
Visiting some of his Little Friends. 


Pure Delight.*’—A Serene Old Age. 

The Blue Jay.—Lake Dwellers of Switzerland. 

Epitaphs. 

Noble Leiter from a Christian King.—Effects of the Sun 
on Lunatics. 

Hotel Costumes in Sweden, —Sunshine and Shade. 

Poem: Tie Two Angels. By Longfellow. — What Jesus Did. 

Thackeray on Dancing. 

Pine Marten,—How Dora entered her Teens. 

Spiritual Contemplation. —Bearding the Lion. 

Wit and Wisdom of Children. 

Poem: The Stranger and his Friend. —The Apostles and 
Evangelists.—Eccentric Disposals. 

Faithfulness and Sagacity of a Dog. 

Poem: ‘* Passing By.’’—First Lesson in Geography. —How 
a Hymn was Born. 

Poem: ‘: The Bible.’?—Power of Song.—Efficacy of Prayer. 

Sunday Morning in Coburg.—Maltese Milkman, 

Poem: ‘* We would sce Jesus.’’—They and We. By the 
Editor. 

Considerations that Urge to Christian Effort in Behalf of 
Seamen.—The Sailor’s Text, 

A Time to Laugh. 

At Home and Abroad, 

Missions. 

Y. M. C. A.—Sunday-schoo!s, 

Unto Him. 

Editor’s Portfolio. 

Editor’s Note Book.—Editor’s Letter Book.— Editorial 
Laconics. 

Editor’s Library Table.—Odds and Ends, 

May. 

Music: ‘*I Shall Not Want.” 


ENGRAVINGS, 


Hall of Lions, Alhamora 

Spanish Shepherdess, 

Mountain Traveling. 

Interior of Cathedral, Toledo, 

Festival of Corpus Christi, Seville Cathedral. 
Vender of Nuts, Madrid. 

Peasants, Vicinity of Madrid. 

Pass of the Alpujarras, Sicrra Nevada 
Wake at Jijona, Province of Alicante, 
Cathedral and Alcazar at Segovia. 
Returning from the Vineyard. 
Spanish Inn, Catalonia, 

Surprised by the Watch. 

The Discovery of the Gold. 

The Walking Fish. 

Portrait: The Rev. Joseph Cook, 

The St. Cecilia of Raphael. 
Humboldt’s Giant Tree. 

At the Close of the Day. 

Monica and Calanthe Conversing. 
Peasant Women Drawing Water frum tne Nile. 
Alypius Mecting Medora in her Home, 
Judge not that ye be not Judged: Mluminated Text, 
Great Paris Telescope. 

Horse Attacked by a Crocodile. 
Woodchucks. 

Native Christian Family, Senegal. 
Nest of the Mud-Wasp. 

London Costermonger. 

The Argus Pheasant, Sumatra 

Old Music Hall, Dublin. 

Proverbs. 

The Three Hebrew Children 

A Faithful Servant, 


Subscription terms, $3.00 per annum, postage paid. 


The Custom of Dunmow. 

Mojos Indian, Trinidad Mission. 

Mary Anoints the Feet of Jesus 

Musicians of the Pontifical Chapel, Kioto, Japan. 
The Young Midshipman, 

The Cashmere Widow. 

Marine Curiosity. 

Japanese Kingiyo. 

raves of the Stone Perioa. 

The Akee Fruit. 

The Church Mouse. 

The Invalid’s Portion. 

Parable of the Talents, 

On the Reef 

Evening Star. 

The Rose Harvest in Palestine, 

The Jackass Rabbit. 

I am That Friend, and Wait for You. 

The Blue Jay, 

Dr. Watts Visiting some of his Little Friends 
Lake Zurich, Switzerland. 

Plan of a Lake Dwelling, Switzerland, 
Habitation of a Lake Dweller, Switzerland 
The Two Angels. 

Sunshine and Shade. 

Pine Marten. 

Spiritual Contemplation. 

Faithfulness and Sagacity of a Dog. 

The First Lesson in Geography. 

Sunday Morning in Coburg. 

Maltese Milkman. 

Interior of Oldest Church, Salem, Mass. 
Exterior of Oldest Church, Salem, Mass 
Ancient Wooden Mortar, Old Church, Salem, Mass. 





on receipt of 25 cents. 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 537 Pearl Street, N. Y. 





DEGRAAF 


& TAY LOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Christie Street, and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 
STILL CONTINUE TO KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK OF 





PARLOR, DINING AND BEDROOM 


FURNITURE, OIL CLOTHS, 


Mattresses, Spring-Beds, 
Etc., Ete., 


Of any House in the United States, which they offer to 
Retail at Wholesale Prices. 








By the Author of “Helen’s Babies.” See Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner. 
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ve PERFORMING SKELETON, 
14inches in height. It will dance in perf. 
time to any tune ; falls down, rises ee 
ws, &c. &c.,as requested, at ly en- 
aoues with life ; de rin detection, it never 
fails to delight, astonich, a uce & 
~ ed sensation, Price "ethane ry 15 — 
for 25 cts. Mailed, post- Addre 
EURERA TRICK AND NOVELTY Co., 39 
Ann St., New York, Boz 4614,” 


and Morphine habit cured painless. No 
OPIUM Publicity. Dr. CARLTON, 187 Washing- 
ton Street, Chicago, IIL. 











7-shot, $2.50, 70 kinds. Guns & Rifles, $5 
Revolvers 4 $500. Monster IIL Cat. for 8-ct. ee 
mEN Gue Wouks, Chicago, IU. 


THE MAMMOTH PACKAGE. 
ALMOST GIVEN AWAY. 


1 Map of New York City, handsomely colored : 1 Pack 
of Magic Cards; 1 Pack of Age Cards; 1V entriloquist’ s 
Whistle; 1Shect of popular Music; 1Tony Pastor’s Great- 
est Song ‘Book; 1 set of Shirt Studs, very neat; 1 Oroide 
Watch Chain, handsome; 1 Gent’s Collar Button; 1 Imi- 
tation Coral Scarf Pin. The above sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents. M. J. Ivers, 105 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


Mrs. & Miss STEERS’ SCHOOLS, 
No. 12 East 47th Street and 62 West 12th Street, 
Kindergarten attached to each School. Omnibus from 
12 East 47th Street. 











Latin Version of Dr, Watts’s Hymn, ‘ There is a Land of 


Single copies sent to any address 





Agents Wanted. 


eee eee eee 


a day sure made by Agents sell- 
$10 to $25 ing os Chromos, Crayons, Picture 
and Chromo Cards. 125 samples, worth $5, sent post- 
paid for 85 cents. Illustrated cati alogue fre 
a, H. BUF FORD’ S SONS BOSTON. [Established 1830. 


5to 1 a day to Ager Samples Free. 32-page 
$ OY 0 C Sati los gure. L. FLetcmeEr, 11 Dey St., N.Y, 


35 v" MON'TH.—agents wanted. 36 best 


selling art:cles in the world. One sample 
free. Address, JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 


L di Can make $5a day in thcir ownc ity or town 

a 1es Address, Ellis Man’f, Co., Waltham, Mass. 

BiG PA ‘7 to seil our RuBBER PRINTING STAMPS. 
Terms free. Taylor & Co., Cleveland, O. 


552 A WEEK to Agents. $10 Outfit Free 
P. O. VICKERY & CO,, Aagusta, Me. 


50 VISITING CARDS ina nice case, 25 cents. 



























Samples, 3 cents. Agents wanted. S. E. Foss 
& Co., Campello, Mass. 


EMPL YMENT FOR AL ce Something new ; 
just patented ; selis at sight. 


Catalogues free. Geo. L. Felton & Co., 119 Nassau St. N. Y. 


a year to Agents. Outfit and a $25 
Shot Gun free. For terms address, 
J. Worth & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


“WATC HES. Cheapest in the known world 
Sample Watch and Outfit free to agents. For 
terms, address, Coutter & Co., Chicago. 


A DAY can be made on a $60 SODA FOUN. 
TAIN. For Catalogue address, Coarman & 
Co., Box 790, Madison, Ind, 


ANTED ME! to travel and sell to Dealers our 


new unbreakable glasschimnueys and 
lamp goola,. NOPEDDLING. Salary liberal, busi- 
ness permanent. Hotel and traveling expenses paid. 
MONITOR LAMP CO., 264 Main St., Crcrmmatt, Onto, 


Made by 17 Agents in “January, 7%; 
with my 13 New Articles. Samples free 
Aduress, (. M. Linington, Chicago, — 


a menth and expenses,  SALESMEN WANTED 
$90 CIGARS visas 
HOW TO MAKE MONEY FAST. 


Easy work at Home. WE START AGENTS, 
SIMPSON & SMITH, 64 Cortlandt Strect, New York. 


YOU will agree to distribute some of our circulars, 
IF we willsend yous CHROMO IN GILT FRAME, 























and a 16 page, 64 column illustrated paper FREE for 
8 months. Inclose 10 cents ead Po tage. Agents 
”? 


wanted, KENDALL & C 3oston, Mass, 


NAME printed on 40 extra mixed cards 
YOUR for 10 cts.; on 50 assorted, no two alike, 
25 cts, Agents’ outfit, 15 cts, 
AUSTIN & CO., DvuRuAM, Conn. — 
NEW DEPARTURE, sviieate 
men wante ODS. "x0 PED 


Salar 736 month. Hotel and traveling ex ones 
‘A GRA NT & CO., manufacturers o ENVE en pai 











8. 
and Speben, 2.4, ¢and 8 Home St., Cinciuxatt, eouio. 
To show our work, we will cond 
30 assorted Visiting Cards, finely 
| 5 em in neat card-case, with 
terms to agents, post-paid, for 20c, 
| 5 ema us. J. A. Mor RILL, Fulton, N. ¥. 
NOTICE. We have the 
largest and best selling 
Stationery Packagein tho 
World. It contains 18 
sheets of paper, [8 onvel- 


opes. poncil, penholder, golden pen ,and a piece of Valuable 
Jewelry. Complete sample package, with elegant gold-plate d 
sleeve buttons, and ladies" fashionable fancy Set, pin and 
crepe, post- paid, 25 cents. § packaces, with assorted Jew- 

elry, $i. ‘BR IDE Patent lever Watch free to allagents. 
E& Co., 769 Broadway, N. Y- 


TWELVE 


articles in one. The LLOYD COMBINATION. Can be used 
as a Pencil, Penholder and Pen, Eraser, Penknife, Envelope 
opener, Paper.cutter Rubber, Sewing Machine Thread 
Cutter, and for Ripping Seams, Cutting off Hooks and E be) 
Buttons, Erasing Blots, &c. Size of a common pencil, 

heavily nickel plated, and will last a lifetime. Agents A, 
coining money and say itis the best selling article out. 
Sample 2§ cents, Six for $4, Extraordinary inducements 
to Agents. Send for sample half-dozen and canvass your 


BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N. Y. 
oe : X i rant oyt RY PACKAGES, and SIX of 
the OYD C OMBINATION for 
eT Bradway, whe Ork. 
OTHER PEOPLE’S CHILDREN. 


OTHER PEOPLE’S CHILDREN. 
OTHER PEOPLE’S CHILDREN. 































For 75 cents we will send to any 
address a NEW HUNTING CASE 
TIMEPIECE, which will keep per- 


fect and correct time. Don’t miss 
this chance to get a Timekeeper cheap. Suitable for 
either Ladies or Gentlemen. 


AMERICAN WATCH Co. 


Box 508, New Uedford, Mass. 








Dp" AFNESS AND CATARE:H. A lady who 
had suffered for years from Deafness and Catarrh, 
was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her sy mpathy 
and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, free of 
charge, to any one similarly afflicted. Address, Mrs. M. 
CLARA LEGGETT, Jersey City, N. J. 


Large ena wa rooy 8 fe r B &e if-Inkers, 6 att: 0. 
iwo stamps. J. COOK & CV., Mir's, Went gates 








0 Elegant Visiting Cards, 9 tints, with name 10 cts, 
Imperial Card Co. Box 266, Fair Hav en, Conn, 








ASTHMA, The only sure remedy. Trial package 
FREE. 1, SmMITHNIGHT. Cleveland, 0. 
2 ELEGANT CARDS, 20 styles, with name, 10cts., 

postpaid. GEO. I. REED & CO., Nassav, N. Y. 


9 Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name. 10 
cts., post-paid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, » N. _¥. 


2! FANCY CARDS, all styles, with name, 106. ; post- 
paid. J. B. HUSTE), Nassau, Renss. Co., N. Y. 











OUR NAME “printed on 30 cards, 30 styles, ‘for 
10c. haemndhenenest. Cuiixton Bros., Clintonvi lle, Conn. 


NOW READY, 


Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine, 


FOR APRIL, 1877. 


All the new Spring Fashions just received from PARIS; LONDON and BERLIN ; Choice Literature ; Latest 
Gossip in Europe and America ; Poetry; Short and Continued Stories ; “Handsome Illustrations, ete. 


EVERY LADY SHOULD SECURE A COPY. 
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GORHAM & C0. 


Silversmiths, 
UNION SQUARE, 
Have an unusually large and fine stock of 
SOLID SILVER TABLE WARE 
IN PLAIN, SERVICEABLE PATTERNS, SUITABLE 
FOR WEDDING PRESENTS. 


PERSONAL ORNAMENTS IN SILVER. 
Fir eproof Storage Vaults. 


OTHER PEOPLE’S CHILDREN. 
OTHER PEOPLE’S CHILDREN. 








OTHER PEOPLE’S CHILDREN. 





Rare & Exquisite Japanese Maples 
— At Reduced Prices. 


A full collection of HARDY TREES, 
SHRUBS, Specialties made of Rho- 
dodeudrons, Roses, Hardy andGreen- 
house Azaleas, Magnolias, Fruit 
Trees, Ferns, and all the best novel- 
y ties. Catalogues free, and visits to 
the Nurseries at Kissena solicited, 


S. B. PARSONS & SONS, 
Flushing, g, Long Island, 





NURSERIES, 


Send One : Dollar for the Pocket Edition of 


\Webster’s Dictionary| 


Contains 18,000 Words, Rules of Spelling, 
Tables of Money, Weights and Measures; 
Abbreviations, Words, Phrases, Proverbs, etc. 

from the Greek, the Latin and the Mode rn 
Languages, Morocco Tucks, Gilt Edges. By 
Mail, when not otherwise obtainable, on Re 


ceipt of $1. For sale by dealers generally. 


1VISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 00. 


Publishers Webster’s School Dictionaries, 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 














Colors hair a Natural Brown or Black. One application 
No previous wash. All Druggists. 


DEPOT, 9 DEY STREET. 


The Most Powerful 
Therapeutic Remedy 


In Consumption, Diseases of the Chest, Chronic Bron- 
chitis, Cough, Croup, Asthma, Rheumatism, Scrofula, 
Diseases of the Skin, and Geneial Debility, is 


PEASE’S RED COD LIVER OIL, 


Which is indorsed by the highest Medical Authority 
as the best in the world. 


Sold by the Leading Druggists at 75c. net. 


See that the Oil is Red, and that our Imprint is upon 
each Bottle, 
If you cannot procure it, order direct from the Manu 


facturer, 





F. S. PEASE, 
65 & 67 Main Street, Buffalo. New York. 





SPRINGFIELD GAS MACHINE, 


— ld, Mass. ; 238 Canal St., New York ; 119 Court 
, Boston, and 12 North 7th St., Philadelphia. 
Pa 159 West 4th St., Cincinn: uti, and 315 Pine 
St., San Francisco, Send for Circular. 


Friedrichshall 








The most popular Mineral Water of Germany, regulates 


the functions of the liver and digestive organs, the 
bowels and the circulation, and thus mitigates and cures 
many diseases. lt improves the appetite, keeps the 
head clear, the blood cool, but never debilitates. One or 
two wine-glasses full in the morning, before breakfast, 
for one or two weeks, will have a salutary effect. The 
testimony of Sir Henry Thompson and Baron von Liebig 
are a sufficient guaranty of its efficacy. For sale by all 
Druggists and Grocers. To the Trade by 


BOUCHE FILS & CO., Sole Agents, 


37 Beaver Street. 


BABBITT'S * GY SOAP. 













perf 

offers to the public The FINEST TOILET COAP ‘n the Worid, 
Onty the purest vegetable oils used * . its manufacture. 
‘or Use in the Nursery it has No Equal, 
Worth ten timesits cost to every mother and family in Christ- 
endom. Sample box yoo oy I 8 cakes 0 16 Ozs. each, sent 
free to any address on receipt of 75 cents. 

ddress B. T. Babbitt, New York City, 

62-For Sale by all Druggists.ca 











Fr. Lo ORT ' OF oe 
PRINTING MACHINES AND SAWS, 
504 GRAND ST., NEW YORK; 
Tudor St., London, & 84 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill 








FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 
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Secretary Evarts— Told her as she heads, Mr. Hayes! 
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DANGER AHEAD! 


It wouldn’t do to alter 


the ¢ course now!” 


Phampasia 


L. TAMPIER & CO. CLARETS. 
Roullet et Delamain, Cognac. 
Taunus Springs, Seltzer Mineral Water. 
RUNK & UNGER, Sole Agents in U.S. 
and Canada. 50 Park Place, N.Y. 
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‘*Where are you going, my pretty maid?” 
**Going a-milking, sir,’’ she said. 


‘MY PRETTY MAID,” 


The Largest and Handsomest Chromo ever issued with Frank ILeslie’s 
Publications, 


Published with No. 1,122 of Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper. 
Price of Paper and Chromo, 30 cents. 





Hot Springs, Arkansas & Texas Short Line 


Is from St. Louis, via St. Louis, Iron Mountain and Southern Railway. 


SfPUIGIMAN SUuFBEPIN Go CARS 
To Malvern (for Hot Springs), Little Rock, Ark., and Houston, Texas. 


A. W. SOPER, General Superintendent. 


W. R. ALLEN, General Ticket Agent, 





HENKELL & CO, HOCK WINES: 
Journu Freres Claret Wines. 


Pommery “Sec” Champagne, ..acwnsfreres Sere Wines. 


65 Broap 5t., New Yors, 
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TIFFANY & Co. 


UNION SQUARE, 


Have a larger stock of 





|| Silver Articles suitable 


for Wedding Gifts than 
they have ever before 
shown, including some 
novel styles of finish, 
‘and new combinations 
of articles in cases. 


TIFFANY & Go. 


UNION SQUARE, 


Invite an examination of their 
Wedding Invitations and Cards, 
of correct styles for this season, 
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“OTHER PEOPLE’S 
CHILDREN.” 


Containing 

A Vegraciovs ACCOUNT OF THE MANAGEMENT OF 
H&LEN’s Babies, By A LADY wHo Knew 
Just How THE CHILDREN OF 
OrgER PEOPLE SHOULD 
BE TRAINED. 
Also, 
A SraTEMENT OF THE Exact MEASURE OF THE 
Success OBTAINED. 


By 
The Author of “HELEN'S BABIES.” 





HE writer of a certain much-abused book sat at 
breakfast one morning with his wife, and their 
conversation turned, as it had done many times be- 
fore, upon a brace of boys who have made much 
fun for the lovers of trifling stories and a great deal 
of trouble for their uncle. Mrs. Burton, thanks to 
that womanly generosity which, like a garment, 
covers the faults of men who are happily married, 
was so proud of her husband that she admired even 
his wretched book; she had made magnificent at- 
tempts tu defend it at points where it was utterly 
indefensible ; but her critical sense had been fre- 
quently offended by her hushand’s ignorance about 
the management of children. On the particular 
morning referred tu, this critical sense was ex- 
tremely active, whether because of unusual surcease 
from care during the week, or because the tender- 
loin steak belied its name and was underdone, the 
author had not sufficient time to determine by logi- 
cal effort, for he was compelled to devote his entire 
energies to the art of self-defense. 
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“To think, Harry,” said Mrs. Burton, “ that you 
gave so little true personal attention to Budge and 
Toddie, while you pretended to love them with the 
tenderness peculiar to blood-relationship, is to won- 
der whether some people do not really expect chil- 
dren to grow as the forest-trees grow, utterly 
without care or training.” 

“‘T spent most of my time,’’ said Mr. Burton, at- 
tacking his steak with more energy than was called 
for at the breakfast-table of a gentleman whose 
business-hours were easy—“ I spent most of my time 
in saving their parents’ property and their own 
lives from destruction. When had I an opportunity 
to do anything else ?”’ 

A smile of conscious superiority passed lightly 
over Mrs, Burton’s composed features as she re- 
plied : 

‘*You misapplied your time by endeavoring to 
correct the misapplications of juvenile spirit, 
whereas you should have so treated the little dar- 
lings that misapplied energy would have been im- 
possible. An ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure. You might at least have attempted to 
teach them something of the inner significance of 
things. Then they would have brought a truer sense 
to the contemplation of everything about them.” 

Just then there ensued a violent slamming of 
doors, a trampling in the hall as of many war- 
horses, and a loud, high-pitched shout of, ‘I got in 
fyst!’? and a louder, deeper one of, ‘‘So did I!’’ 
And then, as Mr. and Mrs. Burton sprang from 
their chairs, with faces full of apprehension and 
inquiry, the dining-room- door opened, and Budge 
and Toddie shot in as if propelled from a catapult. 

‘* Hello !"’ exclaimed Budge, by way of greeting, 
as Toddie wriggled from his aunt’s embrace and 
seized the tail of the family Skye terrier. ‘‘ What 
do you think now? We've got a new baby, and 
Tod and I have come down here to stay for a tew 














“THE THREE CONSERVATORS OF THE BEAUTIFUL GAZED IN SILENCE FOR A MOMENT, AND THEN TODDIE LOOKED UP WITH AN ANGELIC EXPRESSION, AND SAID. ‘ISN’T IT LOVALY? 
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days; papa told us to. Don't seem to me you had 
a very nice breakbux,’’ concluded Budge, after a 
critical survey of the table. 

‘* And it’s only jes’ about so long,’’ said Toddie, 
from whose custody the dog ‘ Jerry” had hur- 
riedly removed his tail by the conclusive proceed- 
ing of conveying his whole body out of doors— 
‘‘only jes’ so long!’ repeated Toddie, placing his 
pudgy hands a few inches apart, and contracting 
every feature of his countenance, as if to indicate 
the extreme diminutiveness of the new heir. 
|... Mrs. Burton kissed with more than usual fervor 
her nephews and her husband, and inquired as to 
the sex of the new inhabitant. 

‘Oh, that’s the nicest thing about it,’’ said 
Budge. “It’s a girl. I’m tired of such lots of boys 
—Tod is as bad as a whole lot, you know, when I 
have to take care of him. Only now we’re bothered, 
*cause we don’t know what to name her. Mamma 
told us to think of the loveliest thing in all the 
world, so I thought about squash-pie right away ; 
but Tod thought of molasses-candy, and then papa 
said neither of ’em would do forthe name of a little 
girl. Idon’t see that they’re not as good as roses 
and violets, and all the other things that they name 
little girls after.’ 

During the delivery by Budge of this information, 
Toddie had been steadily exclaiming : 

“ An’ I—1—!—I—I’m goin’ to give her my turtle 
an’ show her how to make mud pies wif currants 
in ’em.” 

‘* Hah!’ said Budge, with inexpressible contempt 
in his tones. ‘Girls don’t like such things. J’m 
going to give her my blue neck-tie, and take her 
riding in the goat-carriage.”’ 

‘‘Well, anyhow,” said Toddie, with the air of a 
man who was wresting victory from the jaws of 
defeat, “I'll give her caterpillars; I know she’ll 
be sure to like them, ’cause they’se got lovely tur 
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[SuppLEMENT Gratis. 


jackets, all heavenly-green an’ red an’ brown, like 


ladies’ dyesses.”’ 
‘And you don’t know what lots of prayin’ Tod 


| and me had to do to get that baby,’’ said Budge. 


‘*My! it just makes me ache to think about it! 
Whole days and weeks and months !” 

‘*Yesh,”’ said Toddie. ‘‘ An’ Budgie sometimes 
was goin’ to stop, ’caush he fought the Lord was 
too busy to listen tous. ButI just told him that 
the Lord was our biggesht papa, an’ just what 
papas ought to be, an’ papa at home was just like 
papas ought to be, an’ he always listens to little 
boys fyst, mamma says. An’ the baby comeded. 
Oh, yes, an’ we had to be very good, too. Why 
don’t you be real good an’ pray lota?—then maybe 
you'll get a dear, sweet little baby.” 

The temporary reappearance of the dog Jerry 
put an end to the dispute, for both boys moved to- 
ward him, which movement soon developed into a 
lively chase. Being not unacquainted with the 
boys, and knowing their tender mercies to be much 
like those of the wicked, Jerry sought and found a 
forest retreat. 

Mrs. Burton remembered that it was time to ring 
the cook and chambermaid to breakfast. A mo- 
ment or two later she returned to the window, but 
the boys were gone; so was a large stone jar, 
which was one of those family heirlooms which are 
abhorred by men, but loved more dearly by women 
than ancestral robes or jewels. Mrs. Burton had 
that mania for making presents which posterity 
has inflicted upon even some of the brightest and 
best members of the race, and the jar in question 
had been carefully sealed that morning and set in 
the sun, preparatory to being filled with raspberry- 
jam. 

‘ Harry,” said Mrs. Burton, ‘‘ won’t you just step 
out and get that jar for me? It must be dry by thia 
time.’? 
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Mr. Burton consulted his watch, and replied : 

“T’ve barely time to catch the fast train to town, 
my dear; but the boys won't fail to get Back by 
dinner-time ; then you may be able to ascertain the 
jar’s whereabouts.” 

Mr. Burton hurried out the front door, and his 
wife made no less haste in the opposite direction. 
The boys were invisible, and a careful glance at the 
adjacent country showed no traces of them. Mra. 
Burton called the cook and chambermaid, and the 
three women took each one a roadway throngh the 
lightly-wooded ground near the house. Mrs. Bur- 
ton soon recognized familiar voices, and following 
them to their source, she emerged from the wood 
near the rear of the boys’ own home. Going closer, 
she traced the voices to the Lawrence barn, and 
she appeared before the door of that structure to 
see her beloved jar in the middle of the floor, and 
full of green tomatoes, over which the boys were 
pouring the contents of bottles labeled ‘‘ Mexican 
Mustang Liniment”’ and ‘‘ Superior Carriage Var- 
nish.”” The boys became conscious of the presence 
of their aunt, and Toddie, with a smile in which 
confidence blended with the assurance of success 
attained, said : 

‘* We’s makin’ pickles for you, cause you told us 
a nice little story. This is just the way mamma 
makes ’em, only we couldn’t make the stuff in the 
bottles hot.” 

Mrs. Burton's readiness of expression seemed 
somehow to fail her, and as she abruptly quitted the 
spot, with a hand of each nephew in her own, Budge 
indicated the nature of her feelings by exclaiming : 


“Ow! Aunt Alice! don’t squeeze my hand so 
hard !”” 

‘“‘ Boys,”’ said Mrs. Burton, ‘‘ why did you take 
my jar without permission ?”’ 

“What did you say?’ asked Budge. ‘Do you 
mean what did we take it for?” 

“ Certainly.” 

‘* Why, we wanted to give you s’prise.” 

“You certainly succeeded,’’ said Mrs. Burton, 
without a moment’s hesitation. 

‘‘You must give us s'prises, too,’’ said Toddie ; 
‘s’prises is lovaly; papa gives us lots of ’em. 
Sometimes they’re candy, but they’re nicest when 
they’re buttonanoes’’ (bananas). 

** How would you like to be shut up in a dark 
room all morning, to think about the naughty things 
you've done ?” asked Mrs. Burton, 

“‘Huh!” replied Budge, “that wouldn’t be no 
s’prise at all; we can do that any time that we do 
anything bad, and papa and mamma finds out. 
Why, you forgot to bring your pickles home; I 
don’t think you act very nice about presents and 
8’prises.”’ 

Mrs. Burton did not explain, nor did she spend 
much time in conyersation. When she reached her 
own door, however, she turned and said: 

“Now, boys, you may play anywhere in the yard 
that you like, but you must not go away or come 
into the house until I call you, at twelve o’clock. I 
shall be very busy this morning, and must not be 
disturbed. Now you will try to be good boys, won’t 

ou?’? 

** Twill,” exclaimed Toddie, turning up an honest 
little face for a kiss, and dragging his aunt down 
until he could put his arms about her and give her 
an affectionate hug. Budge, however, seemed lost 
in meditation. 

The door closed, and Mrs. Burton, somewhat con- 
fused, but stiil resolute, seated herself at the piano 
for practice. She had been.playing perhaps ten 
minutes, when a long-drawn sigh from some one 
not herself, caused her to turn hastily and behold 
the boy, Budge. A stern reproof was all ready, 
but somehow it never reached the young man. Mrs. 
Burton afterward explained her silence by saying 
that Budge’s countenance was so utterly dole‘ul 
that she was sure his active conscience had realized 
the impropriety of his affair with the jar, and he 
had come to confess. 

“ Aunt Alice,” said Budge, ‘do you know I don’t 
think much of your garden? There ain't a turtle 
to be found in it from one end to the other, and no 
nice grassy place to slide down, like there is at our 
house.” 

“Can't you understand, little boy,’ said Mrs. 
Burton, “ that we arranged “je house and grounds 
to suit ourselves, and not ‘f9 boys who come to 
see us ?”” 

“ Well, I don’t think that wag @very nice thing to 
do,” said Budge. ‘‘ My papa we ought to care 
as much about pleasing other folks as we do for our- 
selves, J didn’t want to make you that jar of 
pickles, but Tod said t’would be nice for you, so I 
went and did it, instead of asking a man that drove 
past to give me aride. That’s the way you ought 
to do about gardens,”’ 

‘*Suppose you run out now,” said Mrs. Burton; 
*T told you not to come in until I called you,” 

* But, you see, I came in for-my top—lI laid it 
down in the dining-room when I came in, and now 
it ain’t there at all. I’d like to know what you've 
done with it, and why folks can’t let little boys’ 
things alone.” 

“See here, Budge,” said Mrs. Burton, turning 
suddenly on the piano-stool, ‘I think there’s a very 
cross little boy around here somewhere. Suppose 
I were to lose something ?"’ 

‘oT was a three-cent top,” said Budge ; ‘ ’twasn’t 
only a something.” 

‘“‘ Suppose, then, that I were to lose a top,’’ said 
Mrs. Burton, “‘ what do you suppose I would do it I 
wanted it very much?” 

“You'd call the girl to find it—that’s what I 
want you to do now,” said Budge. 

“«T shouldn’t do anything of the kind,” said Mrs. 
Burton. “Try to think now of what a sensible 
person ought to do in such @ case.” 

Budge dejectedly traced with his toe one of the 
figures in the carpet, and seemed buried in thought. 
Suddenly, however, his face brightened, and he 
looked up shyly and said, with an infinite scale of 
inflection : 

“IT know!” : 

* [thought you would find out,” said Mrs. Burton, 
‘ ith an encouraging kiss and embrace, which Budge 
tarminated quite abruptly. ‘‘ One victory to report 
‘2 my superior officer, the dear old humbug,”’ mur 





mured Mrs. Burton, as she turned again to the key- 
board. . 

But before the lady could again put herself en 
rapport with the composer, Budge came flying into 
the room with a radiant face and the missing top. 

“TI told you I knew what you'd do,” said he, 
‘an’ I just went and done it. I prayed to the Lord 
about it. I went up-stairs into a chamber and shut 
the door, and knelt down an’ said, ‘ Dear Lord, 
bless everybody, an’ don’t let me be bad, an’ help 
me to find that top again, an’ don’t let me have to 
pray for it as long as I had to pray for that baby, 
for Christ’s sake, Amen.’ And then when I came 
down-stairs there was that top on the register, just 
where I left it. Say, Aunt Alice, I think breakbux 
was an awful long while ago ; don't you have cakes 
and oranges to give to little boys?’ 

“Children should never eat between meals,”’ said 
Mrs. Burton, promptly. “ It spoils their digestion 
and makes them cross.”’ 

“ Then I guess my digestion’s spoiled already,’’ 
said Budge, ‘‘for I’m awful cross sometimes, an’ 
you can’t spoil a bad egg—that’s what Mike says. 
So I guess I’d better have some cake—I like the 
kind with raisins an’ citron best.’ 

“‘ Only this once,” murmured Mrs. Burton to her- 
self, as she led the way to the dining-room closet, 
partly for the purpose of hiding her. own face. 
“And I won’t tell Harry about it,’”’ she continued, 
with greater energy. ‘ Now, here’s a little piece 
for Toddie, too,’’ said Mrs. Burton ; ‘‘ and I want 
you both to remember that I don’t want you to 
come in-doors again until you’re called.” 

Budge disappeared, and his aunt had an hour 
so peaceful that she began herself to react against 
it, and started to call her nephews into the house. 
Budge came in hot haste in answer to her call, and 
volunteered the information that the Burton 
chicken-coop was a great deal nicer than the one 
at his own house, for the latter was without means 
of the ingress of small boys. Toddy, however, 
came with evident reluctance, and stopped en roule 
to sit on the grass and gyrate thereon in a very 
constrained manner. 

“ What’s the matter, Toddie ?”’ asked Mrs. Burton, 
whose keen eye speedily discerned that the young 
man was il] at ease. 

‘Why,’ said Toddie, “I got into a hen’s nest 
where there was some eggs, an’ made believe I was 
a henny-penny that was goin’ to hatch little tsickens, 
an’ some of ’em was goin’ to be brown, an’ some 
white an’ some black, an’ they was all goin’ to be 
such dear little fuzzy balls, an’ they was goin’ to 
sleep in the bed wif me every night, an’ I was goin’ 
to give one of the white ones to that dear little baby 
sister, an’ one of ’em to you, ’cau-e you was sweet, 
too, an’ they was all goin’ to have chickens of their 
own some day, an’ I sitted down in the nest ever so 
soffaly, ’cause I hasn’t got fessers, you know, an’ 
when I got up there wasn’t nuffin there but a nasty 
muss. An’ I don’t feel comfitable.” 

Mrs. Burton grasped the situation at once, and 
shouted : 

‘‘ Toddie, sit right down on the grass, Budge, 
run home and ask Maggie for a clean suit for Toddie. 
Jane, fill the bath-tub.” 

‘Don't want to sit on the grass,”’ whined Toddie. 

Mrs. Burton hurried out to him, prudently throw- 
ing a light shawl about her waist. Carefully envel- 
oped in a hearth-rug, Toddie was then conveyed to 
the bath-room, and when he emerged he was so 
satisfied with the treatment he had received that he 
remarked : 

“ Aunt Alice, will you give me a forough baff 
every day, if 1 try to hatch out little tsickens for 

ou??? 

The events of the morning resulted in lunch 
being an hour late, so that Mrs. Burton was com- 

elled to make considerable haste in preparing 

erself for a round of calls. She was too self-pos- 
sessed, however, to forget the possible risks to 
which her home would be subjected during her 
absence, so she called her nephews to her, and pro- 
ceeded to instruct them in the duties and privileges 
of the afternoon. 

“ Darlings!” said she, putting an arm around 
each boy, ‘“‘ Aunt Alice must be away this afternoon 
for an hour or two. Don’t you like to see houses 
neatly and properly arranged, like your mamma’s 
and mine ?” 

“T do,” said Budge. “I always think heaven 
must be that way, with parlors an’ pictures an’ 
books an‘a piano. Only they don’t ever have to 
o, in heaven, do they, ‘cause there ain’t no dirt 

ere. 

‘** You both like nicely arranged rooms,’’ pursued 


Mrs. Burton. 

**T don’t like ’em,’’ said Toddie, very pestiivels. 
“‘They’re the kind of places where folks always 
says ‘ Don’t!’ to little boys that wants to have nice 
‘times.”’ 

« But, Toddie,’’ reasoned Mrs. Burton, ‘‘ the —_ 
to have hice;times is to learn to enjoy what is nicest. 
People have been studying how to make homes 
pretty ever since the world began.” 

“Adam an’ Eve didn’t,’’ said Toddie. ‘‘ Lord 
done it for ’em; an’ he let’em do just what they 
wanted to. I bet little Cain an’ Abel had more fun 
than any uvver little boys that ever was.” 

“Oh, no, they didn’t,”’ said Mrs. Burton, “‘ because 
they never were in that lovely garden. ‘Their 

arents had to think and plan a great deal to make 
their home beautiful. Just think, now, how many 
people have had to plan and contrive before the 
ete got to be as phoggant a place as it is now |. 
When you look at your mamma's parlor and mine, 
et see what thousands and gaillions of people have 
ad to work to arieg pews 

“ Gwacious !” exclaimed Toddie, his eyes opening 
wider and wider, *‘ that’s wonnerful !”” 

“Yes, and every nice person alive is doing the 
same now,” continued Mrs Burton, greatly encour- 
aged by the impression she had made, “‘ and little 
boys should try to do the same. et | one should, 
instead of disturbing what is beaatiful, just to 
enjoy it, and want to make it better instead of 
worse. Even little boys should feel that way.” 

“ I’se goin’ to lemember that,” said Toddie, with 
a far-away look. 

‘An’ me, too,” said Betas. z 

“You're two manly little fellows, and I shall 
have to bring you home Se gu om Re nice,’* said 
Mrs. Burton, kissing ber nephews good-by. 
“ There !’’ she whispered to herself, as she passed 
out of the garden-gate, ‘I wonder what my lord 
and master will say of that victory over imperfect 
natures, of the sense of the fitness of things? He 
would have left the boys under the care of the ser- 
vants ; I aim proud of having been able to leave 
them to themselves.” 

On her return, two hours later, Mrs. Burton was 
met at her front-door by two very dirty little boys, 
with faces full of importance and expectancy. 





“We done just what you told us, Aunt Alice,” 
said Toddie. ‘‘We didn’t touch a fing, an’ we 
fought of every fing we could do to make the wor'd 
pittier. D’just come see.” 

With a rather quickened step Mrs. Burton followed 
her nephews into the back parlor. Furniture, pic- 
tures, books, and bric-a-brac were exactly as she 
left them, but some improvements had been de- 
signed and partly executed. A bit of wall several 
feet long, and bare from floor to ceiling, except for 
@ single picture, had long troubled Mrs. Burton's 
artistic eye, and she now found that tasteful minds, 
like great ones, think alike. 

“I think no room is perfect without flowers,” 
said Budge; “so does papa an' mamma, 80 we 
thought we'd s’prise you with some.” 

On the floor, in a heap which was not without 
tasteful arrangement, was almost a cartload of stones 
disposed as a ‘‘rockery,” and on the top thereof, 
and working through the crevices, was a large 
quantity of street-dust. From several of the crev- 
ices protruded ferns, somewhat wilied, and bearing 
evidence of having been several times disarranged 
and dropped upon the dry soil which partly covered 
their roots. Around the base was twined'several 
yards of Virginia creeper, while from the top sprang 
a well-branched specimen of the Datura stramo- 
nium (the common “stinkweed’’), ‘The three con- 
servators of the. beautiful gazed in silence for a 
moment, and then Toddie looked up with angelic 
expression and said: 

* Isn't it lovaly !” 

“T hope what you brought us is real nice,”’ re- 
marked Budge, “ for ’twas awful hard work to make 
thatrockery. 1 guess I never was so tired in all my 
life. Mamma’s is on a big box, but we couldn’t find 
any boxes anywhere, an’ we couldn’t find the girls 
to ask ’em. That ain’t the kind of datura that has 
these flowers just like pretty vases, but papa says 
it’s more healthy than the tame kind. ‘he ferns 
look kind o’ thirsty, but I could not see how to water 
’em without wettin’ the carpet, so I thought I’d 
wait till you came home, and ask you about it.” , 

There was a sudden rustle of silken robes and two 
little boys found themselves alone. When, half an 
hour Jater, Mr. Burton returned from the city, he 
found his wife more reticent thauever he had known 
her to be, while two Milesians, with market-baskets, 
were sifting dust upon his hall-carpets and making 
a stone-heap in the gutter in front of the house, 

On the morning of the second day of Mrs. Bur- 
ton’s experiment, she was wondering which of her 
many duties to her nephews should be first at- 
tended to; but, as she wondered long without 
reaching any conclusion, an ever-sympathizing pro- 
vidence came to her assistance, for the children 
awoke, and created such a hub-bub directly over 
her head, that she speedily determined that reproot 
was the first thing in order. Dressing hastily, she 
went up to the chamber of the innocents, and found 
the noise was occasioned by a heavy, antique 
centre-table, which was flying back and forth 
across the room, the motive-power consisting of 
two pairs of sturdy little arnis. 

** Hullo! Aunt Alice !”’ said Budge. “ I’se awful 
glad you came in. The table’s a choochoo”’ (loco- 
comotive), ‘‘ you know, an’ my corner’s New York 
an’ Tod’s is Hillcrest, an’ he’s ticket-agent at one 
place an’ I at the other. But the choochoo hasn’t 
got any engineer, an’ we have to push it, an’ it 
isn’t fair for ticket-agents to do so much work be- 
sides their own.” - . 

“Do you do this way with your mamma’s guest- 
chamber furniture?’ 

‘‘No,” said Toddie, ‘‘’cause why, ’pare-cham- 
er’s elvege lockted. B’sides that, papa once 
tookted all the wheels off our tables-—said tables 
was too restless.” 

** Little boys,” said Mrs. Burton, returning the 
table to its place with an energy which was some- 
what impressive, ‘‘should never use things which 
belong to other people, without asking permission. 
Nor should they ever use anything, no matter who 
it belongs to, in any way but that which it was 
made to be used in. Now, did either of you ever 
see a table on a railroad ?” 

“Course we did,” said Toddie, ene yp A : 
“‘there’s a tyne-table (turntable) at Hi lerest, an’ 


since the night before, had been marring his matri- 
monial sky. 

1] guess,” said Budge, looking out through the 
window, “it’s going to rain; so the best thing will 
be for Aunt Alice to tell us stories all day long. We 
never do get enough stories.” 

“Just the thing!’ exclaimed Mrs. Burton, her 
face coming from behind the clouds, and with more 
than its usual radiance. 

As Mrs. Burton drew the children near her she 
discovered, to her surprise, that Toddie was cry- 


ing. 

‘*T hazhn’t talked a bit for ever so long!’’ he ex- 
claimed, in a high, pathetic tremolo. 

‘* What do you want to say, Toddie ?” asked Mrs. 
Burton. ; 

‘*‘I know all ’bout burying folks—that’s what,”’ 
said Toddie; ‘mamma tolded me all ’bout it one 
time, she did. An’ heme me and Budgie had 
a funelal all by ourselves. e found a dear little 
dead byde (bird). An’ we w’apped it up in a piesh 
of paper, ’cause a baking-powder box wazn’t biz 
enough for a coffin, an’ we dugged a little grave, 
an’ we knelted down an’ said a little prayer, an’ 
ashked the Lord to take it up to hebben, an’ then 
we put dyte in the grave an planted little flowers 
all over it—that’s what.” 

* Yes, an’ we put a little stone at the head of the 
grave, too, just like big dead folks,” said Budge. 
“We couldn't find one with any writin’ on it, but I 
went home and got a picture-book, and cut out a 
little picture of a bird, an’ stuck it on the stone with 
some. tar that I picked out of the groceryman’s 
wagon-wheel, so that when the angel that takes 
spirits to heaven comes along, it can see there's a 
dead little birdie there waiting for him.” 

*Yesh, an’ little bydie ishn’t like us—’twon’t 
have to wunner how it'll feel to hazh wings when 
it gets to be a angel, ’cause ’twar all used to wings 
"fore it dieded.”’ 

** Birds’ don’t go ’? began Mrs. Burton, intend- 
ing to correct the children’s views as to the future 
state of the animal kingdom, when there flashed 
through her mind some of the wonderings of her 
own girlish days, and the inability of her riper ex- 
perience to answer them, so she again postponed, 
and with a renewed Sense of its vastness, the duty 
of reforming the opinions of her nephews on things 
celestial. At about the same time her cook sought 
an interview, and complained of the absence of two 
of the silver tablespoons, Mrs. Burton went into 
the mingled despondency, suspicion and anger 
which is the frequent condition of all American 
women who are unfortunate enough to have ser- 
vants. 

‘Where is the chambermaid ?”’ she asked. 

‘An’ ye's needn’t to be a-suspectin’ av her,” 
said the cook; ‘it’s them av yer own Jamily that 
I’m thinkin’ hez tuk ’em.”” And the cook glared 
suggestively upon the boys. Mrs. Burton accepted 
the hint. 

‘* Boys,” said she, “ have either of you taken any 
of auntie’s spoons for anything ?”’ 

‘‘No,” answered Toddie, promptly ; and Budge 
looked very saintly and shy, as if he knew some- 
thing that, through delicacy of feeling and not fear, 
he shrank from telling, 

“ What is it, Budge ?”’ asked Mr. Burton. 

‘Why, you see,” said Budge, in the sweetest of 
tones, “‘ we wanted something yesterday to dig the 
grave of the birdie with, an’ we couldn't think of 
anything else so nice as spoons. There was plenty 
of ugly old iron ones lyin’ around, but birdies are 
so sweet an’ nice that | wouldn’t have none of them, 
An’ the dinner-dishes was all lyin’ there with the 
big silver spoons on top of ’em, so | just got two of 
‘em—they wasn’t washed yet, but we washed ’em 
real clean so’s to be real nice about everything, so 
that if the little birdie’s spirit was lookin’ at us it 
wouldn’t be disgusted.” 

‘‘And where are the spoons now?’ demanded 
Mrs. Burton, oblivious to all the witchery of the 
child’s spirit and cpqoerente. 

“IT dunno,” said Budge, becoming an ordinary 
boy in an instant. 

“T doezh,” said Toddie—‘‘I put ’em Bome- 
wherezh, so when we wanted to play housh nexsht 
time we wouldn’t have to make b'lieve little sticks 

’ 








annuvver at Dzersey City—how could 
turn round if there wasn’t?” 

* 1t’s time to dress for breakfast, now,” said Mrs. 
Burton, in some confusion, as she departed. 

The children appeared promptly at the table on 
the ringing of the bell, and brought jravenous ap- 

elites with them. Mrs, Burton composed a solemn 
ace, rapped on the table with the hardle of the 
earving-knife, and all heads were bowed while the 
host and hostess silently returned thanks, When 
the adults raised their heads they saw that two ju- 
venile faces were still closely hidden in two pairs 
of small hands. Mrs. Burton reverently nodded at 
each one to attract her husband’s attention, and 
mentally determined that souls so absorbed in 
thanksgiving were good ground for better spiritual 
seed than Tom and Helen Lawrence had ever scat- 
tered. Slowly, however, twice ten little fingers 
separated, and very large eyes peeped inquiringly 
between them; then Budge suddenly dropped his 
hands, straightened himself in his chair, and said: 

“Why, Uncle Harry! have you been forgetting 
again how to ask a blessing ?”’ 

And Toddie, looking somewhat co:mplainingly at 
his uncle, and very hungrily atthe steak, re- 
marked : 

** Said my blessin’ ‘bout fifty times !”’ 

‘Once would have been sufficient, Toddie,” said 
Mrs. Burton. 

“*Why didn’t you say yoush, once, then?” asked 
Toddie. 

“I did ; we don’t need to talk aloud to have the 
Lord hear us,” explained Mrs. Burton, 

“‘*Posin’ you don’t,” said Toddie, ‘‘ I don't fink 
it’s a very nice way to do, to whisper fings to the 
Lord. hen J whisper anyfing mamma says, 
** Yoddie, what's you whiaperin’ for? You ’shamed 
of somefing? Guesh you an’ Uncle Harry's bofe 
‘shamed at the same time.” 

Mr. Burton was very anxious to give his wife a 

ertinent hint, yet dared not while two such vigi- 
nt pe of ears were present. A happy thought 
struck him, and he said, in very bad German: 

“Tg it not time for the reformation to begin ?”’ 

And with a sentence irreproachable in its gram- 
mar and accent, Mrs. Burton answered : - 

“ It soon will be.” 

“ That is awful funny talk,’’ said Budge. ‘I wish 
Icould talk that way. Thut’s just the way ragged, 
dirty men talk to my papa sometimes, and then he 
gives ’em lots of pennies. When was you and Aunt 


— ragged an’ dirty so as to learn to talk that 
wa 
Ba e, e!’? exclaimed Mrs. Burton, “ thou- 


sands of vely and handsome people talk that 
way—all German le do.” 

*Do they talk to the Lord so?’ asked Budge. 

* Certainly,” said Mra, Burton. 

“Gracious !’’ exclaimed the young man. ‘ He 


must be awful smart to underst them.” 
Mr. Burton repeated his in German, but 
Mis, Burton kept silent an extremely seri- 


ous, with a ghost of a frown. 

‘* What are you boys and your anntie going to do 
with yourselves to-day?” asked Mr. Burton, anxi- 
ous to clear away the cloud of reticence which, 





was 
“Show me immediately where they are,’’ com- 
manded Mrs. Burton, rising from her chair. 

‘Then will you lend ‘em to us neksht time we 
playzh housh?” asked Toddie. 

‘*No,” said Mrs. Burton, with cruel emphasis. 

Toddie pouted, rubbed his knuckles into his eyes, 
and led the way to the rear of the garden, where, 
in a hol'ow in the base of an old apple-tree, were 
the missing spoons. Wondering whether other 
valuable property n ight not be there, Mrs. Burton 
cautiously and with a stick examined the remain- 
ing contents of the hole, and soon discovered one 
of her damask napkins, 

Thatch goin’ to be our table-cloff,” explained 
Toddie, ‘an’ that’’—this, as an unopened pot of 
French mustard was unearthed, ‘‘is pizzyves,”’ 
(preserves). 

Mrs. Burton placed her property in the pocket of 
her apron, led her two nephews into the house, 
seated them with 'y viol upon a sofa, 
shut the doors with considerable noise, drew a 
chair close to the prisoners, an.! said : 

** Now, boys, you are to be punisl.ed for taking 





auntie’s things out of the house without permis- 


sion.”’ 

“Don’t want to be shpynked!’’ screamed Tod- 
die, in a tone which seemed at an atiempt at a 
musical chorus by a saw-filer and an ungreased 
wagon-wheel. 

*You’re not to be whipped,’’ continued Mrs. 
Burton, ‘but you musé learn not to touch things 
without permission. I think that to go without 
your dinners would help you to remember that what 
you have done is naughty.” 

“* Tz’he ’most starved to deff!’’ exclaimed Toddie, 
bursting out crying. (N.B. Breakfast has been 
finished but a scant hour.) 

“Then, I will put you into an empty room, and 
keep you there until you are sure you can remem- 
ber.” 

Toddie shrieked as if enduring the thousand tor- 
tures of the Chinese executioner, and Budge looked 
as unhappy as if he were a young man in love and 
in the throes of reluctant poesy ; but Mrs. Burton 
led them both to the attic, and into an empty room, 
placed chairs in two corners, sat a boy in each 
chair, and said : 

“ Now, don’t either of you move out of a chair. 
Just sit still and think how naughty you've been. 
In an hour or two I’ll come back, and see if you 
think you can be good boys hereafter.” 

As Mrs. Burton left the room, she was followed 
by a shriek that seemed to pierce the solid walls 
and be heard over half the earth. But turning 
hastily, she saw that Toddie, from whom it had pro- 
ceeded, had neither fallen out of his chair, nor been 
seized by an epileptic fit, nor stung by some venom- 
ous insect; so she closed ihe door, locked it, softly 
placed a chair against it, sat down softly and list- 
ened. os 

For the continuation of this charming story, see 
No. 619 of Frank Lessir’s Cuimney Corner, ixsued 
on Monday morning, March 2cth, and subsequent 
gumbers. For sale by ail newsdeailers, 
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FASHIONS. 


No. 1—Bonnet of Leghorn 
straw and damassé silk gauze, 
in combination, trimmed on the 
outside with a scarf, draped to 
end in strings, and on the in- 
side with loose fluffy puffs, each 
composed of sky-blue satin, 
Nolding carelessly over the 
crown on to the satin drapery 
are two curly ostrich-tips—one 
blue, the other pale-écru. 

No. 2.—This bonnet, of un- 
bleached Italian braid, is lined 
and trimmed inside with (tilleul 
satin d'Afrique, disposed in a 
large loose knot just abors ‘he 
forehead, with soft bands at the 
sides and a cluster of China 
asters. A long green feather 
encircles the crown outside, 
fastened on the curtain with 
tileul ribbon loops, confined 
with a jeweled buckle, the ends 
of the ribbon forming strings 
carelessly tied on the right side. 

No. 3.—Indoor toilet of black 
gros-grain silk and gray, hair- 
lined with black, fine camel’s 
hair. The bottom of the silk 
skirt is trimmed with a mode- 
rately deep and even side-plait- 
ing, and on this falls the semi- 
circular front and back of the 
camel’s-hair overskirt, wiih tle 
draperies raised on the hips. 
The vacancies left between the 
front and back breadths are 
filled in with a trimming laid on 
the underskirt and shaped with 
white bands, with diamond-cut 
ends neatly bound with silk, and 
confined with a band similarly 
bound. The long-waisted cuir- 
ass- basque, made also of the 
camel's Saiy, has the narrow 
fronts strapped stepladder- 
fashion over an inside-waist of 
the black gros- grain silk, and 
has a double cuff of the silk, 
bound with the camel's hair, 
ornamenting the sleeves, and 
jet nail-heads disposed in rows 
down the front of the overskirt, 
on the waist and on the cuffs. 
Thirteen yards of silk and eight 
yards of camel's-hair are re- 
quired for the make-up. ej. : 

No. 4.—Home dinner toilet of lavender gros-grain silk, hair- 
striped with deep purple satin, and is trimmed with purple fringe, 
having a diamond-netted heading of purple chenille ending in tassels 
tied with tiny lavender silk buttons. A deep flounce shirred in fine 
rows across the upper half trims the lower skirt. On this, and con- 
cealing a great portion of the shirring, falls the fringe edging, the 

olonaise-back and tablier-front of the overdress. The back-centre 
Breadth is cut extremely long, and is looped midway in five puffs, 
lined with crinoline before being attached on to the plain sides, 
A scarf-drapery crosses the front diagonally, the ends puckered up 
under a pie se bow of the same; and, surmounting the tringe 
(with a small intervening space) is a row of chenille-embroidered 
satin galloon one and a half inches in width. Fringe trims the 
basaue-fronts of the polonaise, and crosses the back to produce the 
same effect ; and a fichu-collerette of white Spanish lace decorates 
the neck, and ruffles of the same frame the cuffs. Twenty-seven 
yards of silk are needed for the make-up. 

Nos. 5 and 6 give a back and front view ofa street and walking- 
costume, composed of ink-blue silk and cashmere of the same shade. 
The silk is used for the demi-train skirt, trimmed, as shown on the 
first figure, with a gathered flounce and a deep puff, framed in ruffles, 
and héaded with a narrow plissé flounce to stand up; and on the 
second fizure wiih a gathered and a plissé flounce, and a box-plaiting 
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NO, 3.—INDOOR TOILET OF BLACK GROS-GRAIN SILK. 
THE ABOVE 





NO, 1.—BONNET OF LEGHORN STRAW AND DAMASSKE SILK GAUZE. 
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caught through the centre. The overskirt and princess basque are 
of the cashmere, trimmed with broad brocaded galloon and nail-head 
pearl Lraid; while the outer edges of basque, overskirt, and wide- 
looped sash are bound with clear pearl-colored silk, the collar and 
pockets being similarly bound to conform. ‘The quantity of material 
required for the making is sixteen yards of silk and four and a half 

ards of double-fold cashmere. The hat is of pearl-gray felt, with the 
5 rolled high on the right side, and is lined and trimmed with the 
skirt silk and a pearl buckle. 

No. 7.—Gabrielle house-dress of light dove-colored chenille and 
Matelassé delaine. The latter is employed for the front and back 
train breadths, while the side-gores, reaching over the tip of the 
shoulders, are of the challie, and around the bottom of the skirt is a 
finely plaited frill of white cambric. Bows and ends of black velvet 
ribbon ornament the pocket and cuffs, and the neck is finished with 
a standing collar of the challie and a frill of white thread lace. The 
quantity of twenty-four-inch-wide material required for making are 
four yards of the figured and six of the plain. 

No, 8.—The princess house-dress of the steel-colored pongee, 
trimmed down the fronts with dark steel-colored silk Matelassé 
almost black, and the cuffs and collar are formed of the two ma- 
terials, Necktie of brocaded ribbon, the ends fringed out. The 
amount of material required for the making of the dress are ten 
yards of pongee and three yards 
of silk Matelassé, 


The illustrations and descrip: 
tions of fashions on this and the 
following page are selected from 
Frank Leslie’s Lady's Journal 
and y's Magazine, the most 
elegant, complete and reliable 
fishion periodicals published in 
the world. 


HOW LUMBERMEN LIVE. 


HREE hundred men will cover 

and cut a section of about 
three miles square, taking off 
over 60,000 logs, which would 
Measure about 10,000,000 feet, 
Gach season. Work begins at 
Seylight and ends at dark, and 
: the days lengthen or the 
moon favors a longer twilight or 
oy morn the men get the ben- 
efit in longer working hours. On 
the river, when the drive is 
started, work begins at three 
o’clock in the morning and 
ends at nine in the evening, the 
men having five meals—break- 
fast at six, lunch at nine, dinner 
at twelve, supper at five and tea 
at nine. The meals consist of 
pork and beans, corn bread, 
molasses cake and tea or coffee. 
The beans are generally the 
large white bush, parboiled in 
pots holding half a bushel; then 
ten pounds of pork are set in the 
middle of the beans in the pot, 
& quarter of a pint of molasses 
poured in, and then the pot is 
set in a hole surrounded with 
hot ashes and burning charcoal, 
the top covered with a stone, 
over which a heavy wood-fire 
is built, and here they stay from 
five to eight hours, coming out a 
most palatable dish. All the 
baking is done in rudely built 
stone ovens, which are heated, 
before the dongh is mixed, with 
a good wood-fire. The loaves of 
biscuit or cake are set upon the 
hot stones, and are cooked 
quickly and thoroughly. A camp 
ot 300 men will consume daily 
four barrels of beans, half a 
barrel of pork, one barrel of 
flour, half a barrel of meal, one- 
quarter of a barrel of sugar and 
. .) five gallons of molasses. The 
men are encamped in tents, 
making their beds of boughs, 
while their extra clothing—a 
pair of duck overalls, woolen 
shirt and two pairs of woolen 
socks—is kept in an old grain 
sack and used as a pillow at 
night. Sunday in the woods is 
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NO. 2.—BUNNET OF UNBLEACHED ITALIAN BRAID, 












always a day for eharpening 
axes, mending sleds, repairing 
boots and clothes, setting out a 
new tenting spot handier to the 
cutting in the woods, and all the 
odd chores which would grow 
out of the congregation of so 
large a body of men. All well- 
regulated camps exclude liquor. 
Being usually 50 to 200 miles 
from any settlement, and the 
men not paid until the end of 
the season, there is little induce- 
ment for any speculator to ped- 
die rum through the woods or 
for the men to straggle off in 
search of it. The consumption 
of axes and handles is enormous, 
an ax lasting a month and a 
handle about three weeks. ‘The 
axes are sharpened daily, some 
camps having regular sharpen- 
ers, while others require each 
man to keep his own ax in or- 
der. The old axes are never 
collected for the junk-dealer, 
the distance to ship them being 
almost too great to make it an 
economical measure. Woods- 
men generally consider spruce 
harder on axes than either birch 
or pine. 


HOW TO CURE SLEEP- 
LESSNESS, 
T\HOUSANDS suffer from 

wakefulness who are other- 
wise in good health. To some 
of them this becomes a habit, 
and too often a growing one. 
Some resort to soporific drugs, 
and this is how the opium crave 
is often initiated. Others find 
wine or spirits occasionally ef- 
fectual, an! are thus induced to 
take alcohol every night, and 
not a few, it is to be feared, 
have in this way laid the founda- 
tion of intemperance. There 
have, however, never been want- 
ing people who have found a way 
of going to sleep without resort 
to such measures. The mes- 
merists at one time were popular, 
and from them a host of people 
learned that looking at any fixed 
point steadily would often suc- 
ceed in inducing sleep. In the dark, however, this is not so easy ; 
but this difficulty was not felt in Braidism, which consisted merely 
in closing the eyes and trying to think they were watching atten- 
tively the stream of air entering and leaving the nostiils. It was 
asserted that whoever would will to see this stream, as if it were 
visible, would inlallibly soon fall asleep. We have known the plan 
to succeed, and it is evidently the same in principle as fixing the 
attention on any single visible object. Another plan has just reached 
us proposed by an American physician, Dr. Cooke, who tells us that 
in the numerous cases of eenltanens it is only necessary to breathe 
very slowly and quietly for a few minutes to secure a refreshing 
sleep. He thinks that most of the cases depend on hyperemia of the 
brain, and that in this slow breatbing the blood supply is lessened 
sufficiently to make an impression. Certainly, when the mind is un- 
controllably active, and so preventing sleep, we have ascertained 
from patients whose observation was worth trusting that the breath- 
ing was quick and short, and they have found they became more 
disposed.to sleep by breathing slowly. This supports Dr. Cooke’s 
practice, but at other times his plan quite failed. It is certainly 


worth any one’s while who is occasionally sleepless to give it a 
trial. In doing so they should breathe very quietly, rather deeply, 
and at long intervals, but not long enough to cause the least feel- 
ing of uneasiness. 
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NO. 4.— HOME DINNER TOILET OF LAVENDER GROS’GRAIN SILK, 
“FRANK LESLIE’S LADY'S MAGAZINE,” 
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Nos. 5 arp 6.—BACK AND FRONT OF STREET AND WALKING COSTUME. 


No. 8.—PRINCESS HOUSE-DRESS. 


7.—GABRIELLE HOUSE-DRESS. 
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JUSTICE AT LAST! 


EXECUTION OF JOHN D. LEE 


¥CR COMPLICITY IN TIIE MOUNTAIN 
MEADOWS MASSACRE, 


i ae circumstances of the terrible Utah tragedy 

of twenty years ago, known as the Mountain 
Meadows Massacre, are familiar to our readers, as 
well as the fact of the Mormon elder, John D. Lee 
having atoned for his complicity in the affair, on 
March 23d, by hislife. The details of this summary, 
i! somewhat tardy, vindication of justice, have been 
published, with their terribly dramatic accompani-. 
ments. The proceedings attending Lee’s execution 
were conducted with appropriate gravity and de- 
corum. It had been determined by the authori- 
ties that the execution should take place on the 
spot where the massacre had occurred, and, ac- 
cordingly, the prisoner was conveyed, on Wednes- 
uay, March 2st, from his prison in Beaver City, 
the subject of our illustration last week, to the hill- 
surrounded plain, known as Mountain Meadows. 
Ile was in the custody of Marshal Nelson, with an 
armed guard. The party camped out on Thursday 
night, and, after making several brief halts along 
tie road, reached Mountain Meadows abvuut ten 
o'clock, on Friday, the 23d. 


SCENE OF THE MASSACRE. 


No more dreary scene can be imagined than those 
Mountain Meadows. From the point of the mas- 
sacre to the emigrant-camp measures a distance of 
bout a mile and a half. The meadows are cut up 
nto deep gullies and covered with sage brush and 
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scrub oak. At the lower 
part,where the emigrants 
were encamped, is seen 
Murderers’ Spring, the 
point where the first acts 
of the assassins were per- 
petrated. This spring 
was twenty years ago on 
a level with the surround- 
ing country; but it has 
since been washed until 
it forms a terrible guich 
some twenty fect in depth 
and eight or ten rods 
wide. 

Coming down to the 
easterly bank of thia ra- 
vine is the monument of 
loose stones erected by 
Lieutenant Price about- 
thirteen years ago. Some 
of these stones have slid 
down the declivity. The 
ravine monument is ob- 
Jong in outline and about 
twenty feet in length, 
being some three feet 
high. Under the monu- 
ment at the time of its 
erection were placed all 
the bones that could be 
obtained 6n the field; 


but on removing some of the stones, down to 


the level of the earth, no 
covered, 


Counting the military escort, the marshal and his 
deputies, and a few officials, thers were probably 
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MEADOWS MASSACRE—THE BODY OF THE MORMON ELDER, JOHN D. LEE, DEPOSITED 
EXECUTION, MARCH 23p.—F rom a Paorocrarn, Taksn EXPRESSLY For THIS Pargr, sy Fexxcwore, Beaver Crrr. 


eighty persons present. 
A singular feature was 
the presence of a photo- 
grapher, who accom- 
panied the solemn band, 
provided with his camera 
and paraphernalia, for 
the purpose of taking 
pictures of Lee in his last 
moments, and of the 
scene of the execution. 
As soon as the party 
arrived at the scene of 
the massacre a halt was 
called and Lee was or- 
dered to descend from 
the wagon in which he 
rode. Before the arrange- 
ments for his execution 
were completed Lee 
coolly pointed out to 
Marshal Nelson some 
points in the vicinity, 
with a view evidently of 


of the ill-fated people 
previous to their being so 
cruelly massacred. The 
civilians accompanying 
the officers were still kept 
back for atime. Some of 
the soldiers were posted 
on the adjoining hills to guard against surprise from 
any quarter. 
CONCEALING THE FIRING SQUAD. 
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JOBN D. LEE, THE MORMON ELDER, SHOT, MARCH 25D, 
FOR COMPLICITY IN THE MOUNTAIN MEADOWS 
MASSACRE—TAKEN JUST BEFORE HIS EXECUTION. 


trace of bones was dis | 





The wagons were meanwhile placed in line near 
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IN ITS COFFIN IMMEDIATELY AFTER HIS 
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the monument and the army blankets fastened over 
the wheels. Behind this improvised screen the 
squad of men who had been appointed to shoot 
Lee were to be stationed. The purpose of this con- 
cealment of the firing party was to prevent the men 
composing it from being seen by any one, there 
being a reasonable fear that some of the numer- 
ous relatives of Lee might wreak vengeance on the 
heads of his executioners. 

The boards of which the coffin was to be formed 
were next unloaded from a wagon. and the car- 
penters began to nail them together. It was a 
rough pine box. While it was being made Lee sat 
at some distance away with Marshal Nelson, in- 
tently watching the scene around him. 

The civilians, and those specially invited as wit- 
nesses, were allowed to come within the military 
inclosure. All of the others were allowed to wit- 
ness the proceedings from a considerable distance 
east of the ravine. At Murderers’ Spring there 
were only some twenty-five or thirty persons gath- 
ered from the neighboring settlements, for the 
time and place of the shooting had been very sen- 
sibly kept private. 

Marshal Nelson then read the order and sentence 
of the Court, directing the Marshal of the Territory 
to conduct his prisoner from the place where he 
was confined to the place of execution, and then to 
see that he was shot to death. The marshal read 
the order in a clear tone, his words being audible to 
every one present. As he concluded the reading 
he asked Lee if he had anything to say before the 
sentence of the law was carried out. Lee looked 
up quickly, and noticing Mr. Fennimore, the photo- 
grapher, in the act of fixing up his canvas prepara- 
tory to taking a photograph of the prisoner, pointed 
with his finger towards him and said: ‘1 wish to 
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, responded 
moment was cov- 


d: “ Please 
forward them to my wives Sarah C., Emma B, and 
Rachel A.” As the prisoner uttered the names of 
his wives he seemed to.pose himself involuntarily, 
and the picture was taken. He then rose from hia 
seat, and, Jooking around at his guards and the 
spectators, spoke as follows: ; 


THE PRISONER’s LAST ADDRESS. 


‘* T have but little to say this morning. Of course, 
I feel that Iam upon the brink of eternity, and the 
solemnity of eternity should rest upon my mind at 
the present moment. Ihave made out, or endea- 
vored to do so, a manuscript and an abridged 
history of my life. This will be published. Sir’’— 
turning to District Attorney Howatd—‘ I have given 
my views and feelings with regard to all these 
things. I feel resigned to my fate. I feel as calm 
as a Summer morning. I have done nothing ad- 
visedly wrong. My conscience is clear before God 
and man, and I am ready to meet my Redeemer. 
This it is chat places me upon this field. Iam not 
an infidel. I have not denied God or His mercy. 
I am a strong believer in these things. The most [ 
regret is parting with a family. Many of them 
are unprotected and will be left fatherless. When 
I speak of those little ones they touch a tender 
chord within me.” 

At this moment the prisoner’s voice trembled, 
and he perceptibly faltered in his words. He con- 
tinued, tae as follows: ' 

“T have done nothing designedly wrong in this 
affair. I used my utmost endeavors to save those 
people. I would have given worlds were they at 
my command to have avoided that calamity, but I 
could not. lam sacrificed to satisfy feelings, and 
am used to gratify parties; but I am ready to die. 
I have no fear of death. It has no terrors for me; 
and no particle of mercy have I asked for from 
Court or officials to spare my life. I do not fear 
death. I shall never go to a worse place than the 
one lam nowin. I have said it to my family, and 
I will say it to-day, that the Government of the 
United States sacrifices their best friend, and that 
is saying a great deal, but itis true. Iam a true 
believer in the Gospel of Jesus Christ. I do not 
believe everything that is now practiced and taught 
by Brigham Young. I do not agrée with him. I 
believe he is leading his people astray. But I be- 
dieve in the Gospel as taught in its purity by Joseph 
Smith in former days. I have my reasons for say- 
ing this. Iused to make this man’s will my plea- 
sure (evidently alluding to Brigham Young), and 
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THE MARSHAL’S PARTY VISITING THE STONE MONUMENT, ERECTED TO THE MEMORY OF THE MOUNTAIN MEADOWS 
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ESCORT AT THE PLACE OF EXECUTION. 


wat Am 22 ONG 
this, I feel resigned. 
extend His mercy to me and receive my spirit. 
labors are here done.” 


LAsT OFFICES OF THE CHURCH. 


It was then eleven o’clock, and as Lee ceased 
speaking he was informed that his hour had come, 
and he must prepare for execution. 

He quietly seated himself on the coffin provided 
for his body, and coolly looked at the small group 
of spectators. He was still very calm and resigned. 
Parson Stokes, a Methodist minister, who wis at- 
tending the condemned man as his spiritual adviser, 
then knelt on the sward and delivered a short 
prayer. The minister was quite affected by the 
solemnity of the occasion, and he was earnest in his 
prayer, and the prisoner listened-with an attentive 
ear. 

The prayer ended, the ‘reporters withdrew, Lee 
took off his overcoat without assistance and shook 
hands with Mr. Stokes, Marshal Nelson, District 
Attorney Howard and a few others, The handker- 
chief was next tied over his eyes, and as it was 
being done he asked the marshal not to tie his 
hands. This favor being granted, the doomed man 
clasped his hands over his head, bracing himsel! up 
tightly at the same moment, exclaiming : “ Let them 
shoot the balls through my heart. Don’t let them 
mangle my body.’’ The marshal reassured him 
that the aim would be true, and then stepped back. 
As he did this he gave the requisite orders, ‘‘ Ready, 
aim, fire!’? The five men selected as'the execu- 
tioners obeyed promptly. They raised their rifles 
to their shoulders, taking deliberate aim at the blind- 
folded man sitting on his ceffin about twenty feet in 
front of them. 

As the fatal word “Fire !’’ rang out clear and 
strong on the morning air a sharp report ‘was 
heard, and Lee fell back on the coffin dead and 
motionless. He must have died in a single instant, 
for there was not @ cry or moan and not even a 
tremor of the body. 


A few minutes were then allowed to elapse, all 
pees standing motionless and with uncovered 
heads. The marshal stepped alone, moved and 
walked over to the body,to examine it and ascer- 
tain if death had resuited. At that moment the 
photographer was busy taking a view of the scene. 

Contrary to the general anticipation, none of Lee’s 
family were present; as Rachel was often iieard to 
declare that she would be present if, indeed, ber 
husband was executed, the change of programme 
and scene of execution was no doubt the reason 
for this failure ou her put. 
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1 ask the Lord, my Go, to 
My 


ICTED OF COMPLICITY IN THE MOUNTAIN MEADOWS MASSACRE 
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SATISFACTION OF THE LAW. 
The utter silence prevailing was atdength broken 


by Marshal Nelson exclaiming: ‘‘ He is quite dead. . 


The law is satisfied at last.” 

Then a general movement was made by the 
party, and all gathered near to view the corpse. 
The features were quite composed, but ghastly 
white. After the body was picked up by the 
Deputy Marshal and placed in the coffin it was 
carried over to the wagon and put in, and the 
entire party began dispersing. The execution was 
a very remarkable one and was entirely successful. 
Subsequently the body was delivered to relatives at 
Cedar City. 

Before his execution Lee gave what money he had 
to the District Attorney to be given to Rachel, one of 
his wives, He gave his coat to Marshal Nelson and 
his scarf to Howard. 

Lee's confession, made in view of death, of the 
history of the Mountain Meadows massacre, so 
plainly incriminates Brigham Young as to leave no 
doubt on the mind of the unprejudiced reader that 
the Mormon leader was cognizant of that horrible 
slaughter, and a party to it. But this is a moral 
conviction only, and unless the crime can be 
legally brought home to him it would be unwise in 
the Goveynment' to initiate proceedings, for the 
failure to punish would have a bad effect. It is, 
therefore, a point of very great public interest 
whether or no it is not yet possible to obtain evi- 
dence to prove legally that guilt of which there is 
morally no doubt. Many stories that have ap- 
peared in Western pes since the publication of 
ee’s confession, and many statements made by 
frontiersmen, seem to indicate that there are per- 
sons having knowledge of the occurrence who are 
now Willing to tell all they know. Spme of them may 
themselves have been accessories, and are now 
frightened at the fate of Lee and the indication that 
the heads of their Church have given them up; 
but whoever they are, the occasion to make, them of 
service in the enforcement of justice should not be 
lost. It is just possible that the criminal law may 
yet solve the most difficult parts of the Mormon 
problem, : 

The illustrations accompanying this description 
of Lee’s execution are from photographs taken by 
Mr. Fennimore, as related above, and furnished by 
that gentleman for the exclusive use of FRANK 
Les.iz’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM GEORGIA. 


| ON. BENJAMIN H. HILL, of Atlanta, Ga., is 

a native ofJasper County, in that State, where 
he was born in 1823. He is a classical scholar, 
having graduated at the University of Athens in 
1844, studied Jaw, and commenced the practice in 
1845, He was a member of the State Legislature 
from 1851 to 1859, and served during the war as a 
Confederate States Senator. After the war he 
settled in Atlanta, practicing his profession with 
marked success; was elected to the Forty-fourth 
Congress, to till a vacancy caused by the death of 
Garrett McMillan; and was last November elected a 
United States Senator, from March 4th, 1877, to 
March 4th, 1883. Last year he achieved for him- 
self a national reputation by his great speech in 
reply to Mr. Blaine on the amnesty to Jeff. Davis. 
He is over six feet in height. of commanding pre- 
sence, with a clear, ringing voice, a square, deter- 
mined face, light-brown hair and blue eyes, 
which glitter with defiance while hurling his epi- 
thets at the opposition. Whenever ‘“‘ Ben’ Hill 
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THE HON. BENJAMIN HILL, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM GEORGIA.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 
BY BRADY, WASHINGTON, 


was to speak, the galleries of the House of Repre- 
sentatives were certain to be crowded. A strong 
Democrat, a strict member of the Church, simple 
in his habits and manners, he never swears or 
drinks, nor chews or smokes tobacco, and is a 
gentleman of irreproachable moral character. He 
is a man of remarkable eloquence, carrying con- 
viction to his hearers by the power of his logic, 
and dismay to his opponents by his powerful satire 
and solid utterances. While making a short speech 
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on the 26th of January, in favor of the report of 
the two Houses of Congress upon the metnod of 
counting the electoral vote, he favored peace, con- 
cluding with a few eloquent remarks, and as he sat 
down a telegram was handed him announcing his 
election as Senator from Georgia. Just then, also, 
a page handed him a beautiful bouquet from a lady 
admirer, and, as his pleasant face was beaming with 
smiles, he received the congratulations of his fellow- 
members, 





THE REVIVAL IN BOSTON. 


y HEN Messrs. Moody and Sankey were in the 
midst of their revival services in New York 
City, a company was formed in Boston to secure 
the presence of the evangelists, and to raise funds 
to obtain a building sufficient in dimensions to ac- 
commodate the thousands ot people who were ex- 
pected to attend their meetings. As no eligible 
structure could be found, it was determined to 
erect a building for these special services, and 
money being readily forthcoming, a Tabernacle 
was constructed into which the multitudes have 
poured for many weeks. Although it was an- 
nounced that Mr. Moody and his co-workers were 
about to leave the city for a series of meetings in 
Washington, the throng of anxious men, women and 
children appeared to sufler no diminution last 
week. In addition to the regular services in the 
Tabernacle, there were many special meetings for 
the benefit of those who could not attend the seated 
ones, 

There were district prayer-meetings in South 
Boston, East Boston and the Highlands, at noon, on 
Monday, ‘'uesday, Wednesday and Thursday. On 
Monday noon a meeting for the drvgoods and 
clothing men was held in the rooms of Mr. Tibbetts, 
corner of Summer and Kingston Streets. The noon 
meetings for marketmen were continued as usual, 
and the women’s gatherings were held each noon in 
Park Street Church. On Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday there were noon meetings forebusiness 
men in Tremont Temple. Bible lessons were given 
by Mr. Moody on Wednesday and Thursday after- 
noons, at three o’clock. These gentlemen are in 
constant receipt of invitations, to conduct meetings 
from all parts of the country ; but no programme 
for their future movements can be definitely stated. 
Wherever they have undertaken to hold revival 
services, circumstances have appeared which made 
it desirable to prolong the season of their Jabors. 
In Boston Mr. Moody has received the most cordial 
co-operation of clergymen of various denomina- 
tions, and in his meetings at least ail the sects have 
been permitted to worship the God of all without 
let or hindrance. Of the fruits of these labors it is 
too early to speak, Many hundreds of unbelievers 
have been added to the Church, and the faith of 
doubting thousands has been greatly strengthened. 


AHEAD OF TIME. 


HATHAM ISLAND, lying off the coast of New 
Zealand, in the South Pacific Ocean, is pecu- 
liarly situated, as it is one of the habited points of 
the globe where the day. of the week changes. It 
is just in the line of demarkation between dates. 
There high 12 on Sunday or noon ceases, and in- 
stantly Monday morning begins. Sunday comes 
into a man’s house on the east side, and becomes 
Monday by the time it passes out the western 
door. A man sits down to his noonday dinner on 
Sunday, and it is Monday noon before he fin- 
ishes it. 

That Saturday is Sunday and Sunday is Monday, 
and Monday suddenly becomes transferred into 
Tuesday. tis a good place for people who have 
lost much time, for by taking an early start they 
can always get a day ahead on Chatham Island. It 
took philosophers and geographers a long time to 
settle the puzzle of where Sunday noon ceased and 
where Monday noon began, with @ man traveling 
west fifteen degrees an hour, or with the sun. It is 
to be hoped that the next English Arctic expedi- 
tion will settle the other mooted question: ‘* Where 





will one stop who travels northwest continually ?”” 
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MASSACHUSETTS.—A REVIVAL MEETING, CONDUCTED BY MESSRS. MOONY AND SANKEY, IN THE BOSTON TABERNACLE.—SKETCHED BY E. R. MORSE. 











